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THE  REPORTS  OF  THE  MOSELY  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  Closely  states  in  the  preface  to  his  collection  of  re¬ 
ports  that  it  was  the  success  of  engineers  from  the  L’nited 
States  whom  he  had  known  in  South  Africa  that  turned  his 
attention  this  way  to  see  “  what  sort  of  country  it  was  that 
was  responsible  foi  sending  so  many  level-headed  men  to  the 
Cape.”  He  mentions  Gardner  Williams,  a  California  engineer, 
who  arrived  in  South  Africa  and  took  the  management  of  the 
De  Beers  Company.  “  Gardner  V.  i”.iams  imported  Louis  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  these  were  followed  by  many  other  American  engi¬ 
neers,  including  Perkins,  Jennings,  and  Hammond. 

“  So  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  the  fonn  of  education 
given  in  the  United  States  is  responsible  for  much  of  its  success 
and  I  returned  home  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  together  a 
party  of  experts  to  visit  the  country  and  test  the  soundness  of 
my  conclusions.” 

A  splendid  set  of  men  were  finally  enlisted,  representing 
British  education  more  or  less  completely  in  its  entirety,  form¬ 
ing  a  noteworthy  Commission  organized  “  to  investigate  the 
relations  between  education  and  commercial  and  industrial 
efficiency,”  or,  phrased  differently,  “  to  find  out  the  educational 
causes  and  conditions  which  have  contributed  to  the  rapid  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  the  United  States.” 

The  reports  fill  a  book  of  four  hundred  pages  octavo,  and 
form  a  mass  of  acute  observations,  critical  suggestions,  appre- 
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ciative  explanations,  candid  statements  of  disagreement, — all  in 
admirable  tone. 

The  advantage  to  Americans  in  this  book  is  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  contributions  it  contains  are  written 
by  people  who  have  a  different  national  point  of  view  from  our 
own.  They  teach  how  to  see  in  what  we  are  doing  a  different 
result,  or  series  of  results,  from  those  we  have  Ijeen  in  the  habit 
of  lor)king  for. 

Each  essay  deserves  the  most  careful  attention  from  the 
American  reader.  And  the  whole  book — it  deserves  to  have 
a  special  lectureship  devoted  to  it  in  each  one  of  our  nonnal 
schools. 

Xo  magazine  jiaper  of  ordinary  limits  can  deal  adequately 
with  the  matters  contained  in  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  best 
individual  reports. 

I  must  content  myself  with  quoting  passages  here  and  there 
touching  liv'e  questions,  and  at  times  commenting  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  British  and  the  American  points  of  view. 
There  are  the  manual-training  question, the  public  high  schools, 
the  schools  of  commerce,  natural  science,  the  study  of  English, 
immigration,  the  increase  of  women  teachers,  and  the  great 
question  of  coeducation. 

On  these  last  two  topics,  Americans  will  read  according  to 
their  convictions  with  some  warmth  the  divergent  views  which 
members  of  the  Commission  put  forward. 

We  must  all  feel  that  the  occasion  put  forward  as  the  ground 
for  the  appf)intment  of  the  Commission  is  in  itself  a  delicate 
but  overwhelming  piece  of  national  flattery — in  a  good  sense  of 
the  word  “  flattery.”  Eor  it  assumes  as  the  most  real  of  facts 
an  achieved  greatness  of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce.  and  seeks  to  find  its  source  in  a  self-conscious  and 
reasonable  preparation  for  it  on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation. 

We  read  with  some  incredulity  the  words  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Commission  speak  of  our  achievements  in 
manufactures  and  commerce,  and  we  gladly  return  again  and 
again  to  what  is  said  in  praise  of  our  national  enthusiasm  for 
the  schooling  of  our  people. 
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The  Reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  the 
United  States  of  America  '  have  been  compiled  for  publication 
in  alphabetical  order.  They  consist  of  twenty-seven  indi¬ 
vidual  reports  with  a  preliminary  statement  by  Mr.  Mosely, 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  several  individual  reports  by 
Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  himself  the  author  of  one  of 
the  most  important  individual  reports. 

There  is  manifest  thruout  the  series  a  spirit  of  generosity 
and  a  desire  to  see  all  the  gtxxl  that  is  possible  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  American  education.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
looked  carefully  to  find  in  the  American  education  system  an 
e.xplanation  of  the  great  national  influence  of  America  in 
industry  and  commerce. 

W’e  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  our  institutions 
for  the  development  of  directive  power  in  the  conquest  of 
nature  have  been  of  a  high  order  for  many  years,  and  that 
our  institutes  of  technology  have  had  a  large  influence  upon 
American  industries  that  relate  to  transportation  and  intercom¬ 
munication  and  motive  power,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  nature 
of  the  studies  undertaken  in  them,  and  equally  well  seen  if  one 
traces  out  one  by  one  the  life  histoiy  and  influence  of  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  Shej)heard,  chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board 
of  the  London  County  Council,  believes  that  ‘‘  It  will  be  found 
that  every  member  of  the  Mosely  Commission  will  have  come 
back  with  the  same  opinion  that  I  have,  namely,  that  England 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  when  the  business  aspect  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  considered.  Where  we  turn  out  ten  highly  qualified 
men,  they  turn  out  hundreds,  and  their  trade  reaps  correspond¬ 
ing  advantage.  Undoubtedly  we  have  in  England  an  advan¬ 
tage  which  the  Americans  do  not  possess  in  our  widely  scat¬ 
tered  polytechnics  and  smaller  technical  institutions.  Rut  I  am 
now  speaking  of  the  higher  grade  of  technical  work  [American 
“  Institutes  of  Technology  ”],  and  in  this  respect  we,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  are  at  present  a  long  way  behind  the  States.” 

In  American  education  it  is  well  known  that  new'  experi¬ 
ments  get  advertised  extensively,  and  cities  that  are  proposing 
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to  establish  an  experimental  school  on  a  new  method  give  it  a 
place  in  their  educational  reix)rts  that,  without  any  intent  to 
deceive,  would  carry  the  conviction  to  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land  who  reads  our  reports  that  the  new  experiment  here  is 
something  well  established  and  exercising  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence.  not  only  upon  our  sclux.ds.  hut  upcMi  our  industries. 
On  this  account  it  had  to  he  explained  again  and  again  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Closely  Commission  by  our  teachers  and  in¬ 
dustrial  directors  that  our  excellent  manual-training  schools 
and  higher  institutions  for  industry  and  art  ( such  as  the  Drexel 
Institute,  the  Pratt  Institute,  and  other  institutions  of  similar 
high  grade)  had  not  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  make 
themselves  felt  in  .Vmerican  industry  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
explain  the  prodigious  increase  of  our  exports  and  imports. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  well  aware  that  our  manuah 
training  schools,  now  numerous  and  still  rapidly  increasing, 
are  of  recent  establishment.  Their  development  in  ten  j-ears  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


Ye.ir 

Schools 

Males 

Females 

1  Total  Students 

1S94 

15 

2,403 

959 

3.362 

1S97 

40 

9,224 

4,666 

13.81)0 

iSgS 

5^5 

1  12.975 

6,(XI2 

18.977 

1899 

6f) 

13.903 

6,798 

20,701 

1900 

69 

15.S19 

8.897 

24,716 

1901 

li 

i  18,928 

10,053 

28.981 

I<)02 

Sj 

!  i«.77i 

10,736 

29-507 

1903 

95 

j  20,170 

12,892 

33.062 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  cities  of  8000  popu¬ 
lation  and  over  in  which  manual  training  was  given  in  the 
years  indicated.  ( It  includes  also  the  cities  containing  the 
schools  of  the  al>ove  table)  : 


State  or  Territory 

1  i8()0 

1894 

1S96  ‘  189S 

1900 

1901 

190 

United  States  . 

37 

95 

12  I  !  146 

169 

232 

270 

North  Atlantic  Division  . 

i  23 

52 

72  ,  80 

94 

112 

125 

South  Atlantic  Division  . 

3 

3 

6  ;  5 

10 

16 

22 

South  Central  Division  . 

;  I 

2 

2  '  5 

3 

12 

12 

North  Central  Division  . 

!  lo 

30 

31  45 

48 

73 

89 

Western  Division 

'  — 

8 

10  1 1 

14 

19 

22 
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Ten  years  is  too  short  a  period  to  reap  the  results  of  a 
system  of  industrial  schools,  no  matter  how  well  equipped  and 
how  efficiently  managed. 

There  does  not  remain  any  (|uestion  in  the  mind  of  an 
American  familiar  with  the  e(|uipment  and  management  of 
such  schools  already  founded,  and  of  the  others  about  to  be 
founded  in  the  several  centers  of  population,  that  our  industry 
is  to  be  greatly  affected  by  our  industrial  schools.  For  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  dispute  that  the  school  is  far  more  potent 
in  the  preparation  of  the  skilled  laborer  than  mere  apprentice¬ 
ship.  The  sclu)ol  discovers  and  teaches  the  highest  results  of 
skill,  and  it  hastens  forward  the  pupil  without  tedious  delay 
into  the  ixissession  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  manipu¬ 
lation  ;  it  brings  together  the  devices  invented  along  the  lines 
of  the  several  industries  and  along  the  lines  of  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  methods  of  managing  the  details  of  commerce,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  places  these  before  the  learner  with  pains¬ 
taking  explanations  of  their  rationale. 

Apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for  its  efficiency 
directly  upon  the  intelligence  and  generosity  of  the  firm  or 
corporation  that  employs  the  apprentice.  One-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  apprentices  (and  some  would  say  nine-tenths 
of  the  apprentices)  employed  in  the  United  States  and  else¬ 
where  are  kept  back  for  years  in  places  of  drudgery,  and  their 
interests  neglected  for  the  selfish  profit  of  the  business  manager, 
or  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  older  workmen  who 
have  completed  their  apprenticeship.  The  average  American 
boy  escapes  from  his  apprenticeship  before  he  has  really  learned 
the  higher  forms  of  skill  in  his  trade.  The  boy  has  patience 
sufficient  to  learn  his  subject  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
school,  but  he  cannot  submit  to  the  humbling  process  of  the 
old-fashioned  seven  years’  apprenticeship  which  involves  three 
to  five  years  of  drudgery. 

Many  of  the  reports  by  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Com¬ 
mission  indicate  a  disappointment  at  what  they  see  in  our 
industrial  schools,  and  at  the  evidently  defective  systems  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  United  States — generously  praising  note¬ 
worthy  exceptions — but  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  they  have 
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noticed  sufficiently  that  the  American  boy  is  fitted  by  the 
general  course  of  the  common  school  for  a  successful  director¬ 
ship  of  machinery.  The  graduate  of  the  elementary  school  is 
well  fitted  by  alertness  and  versatility  to  direct  or  “  tend  ”  the 
machine  in  the  textile  manufactory,  or  in  the  machine  shop,  or 
in  agriculture.  If  we  remember  that  the  manual-training 
school  docs  not  cultivate  alertness,  versatility,  and  the  power 
of  attention  any  more  than,  if  quite  as  much  as,  the  ordinary 
studies  of  the  schools  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  “  natu¬ 
ral  philosojiliy  ”  or  jihysics,  not  to  mention  grammar  and  other 
language  studies,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  in  our  country, 
where  industrial  machinery  of  every  kind  is  almost  universally 
used,  the  .\merican  laborer  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  note¬ 
worthy  skill  and  ability  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of  product, 
and  that  he  is  able  to  adjust  himself  to  new  situations,  for  the 
common-school  curricula  give  exactly  the  best  training  for 
this. 

The  use  of  the  printed  page  as  an  instrument  to  acquire  the 
result  of  other  people's  exi)erience  is  carried  so  far  in  America 
as  to  make  it  the  well-known  characteristic  of  American  school 
methods.  The  youth  at  schix^l  is  taught  to  be  an  investigator 
by  means  of  the  lxx)k.  His  chief  effort  is  to  master  the  infor¬ 
mation  extant  on  the  subject;  it  is  only  his  secondary  effort  to 
verify  the  information  which  he  finds  in  books. 

This  is  Ixith  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  chosen 
method  of  American  pedagogy.  Its  strength  is  its  ability  to 
get  hold  of  the  experience  of  others — make  all  other  human 
endeavor  vicarious — make  it  tributary  to  the  pupils’  own  en¬ 
deavor.  Its  weakness  is  that  it  accumulates  more  experience 
of  others  than  it  really  assimilates,  and  is  more  or  less  pedantic 
and  superficial — supeiiicial  because  not  made  the  pupil’s  own  by 
verification.  In  fact  its  superficiality  is  a  saving  quality,  for  it 
is  better  for  the  pupil  to  know,  in  myriads  of  cases,  that  there  is 
a  valuable  experience  recorded  in  the  technical  journal,  or  in 
the  encyclopedia,  than  it  is  to  master  it  in  all  its  details  on 
first  avapiaintance.  He  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the  effort 
at  exhausting  the  subject  by  a  thoro  study  in  the  case  of  the 
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first  thing  that  he  encountered,  and  would  arrest  his  develop¬ 
ment  then  and  there. 

Rut  when  he  conies  later  in  his  actual  industry  to  encounter 
difficulties  in  his  work  he  knows  where  to  get  the  results  of 
other  people’s  experiments  and  all  the  details  of  their  patient 
struggles.  He  uses  these  thankfully  and  makes  all  the  more  a 
valuable  contribution  to  science  or  industry  because  he  has  first 
availed  himself  of  human  experience  stored  up  for  him  by 
means  of  the  printed  page. 

His  superficiality  is  therefore  only  seeming — he  is  holding 
his  own  poise  in  the  presence  of  the  mass  of  learning  available 
in  lx)oks.  If  he  gave  himself  up  to  verbatim  ct  literatim  thoro- 
ness,  he  would  stop  at  the  vestibule  for  the  sixteen  years  of  his 
school  life.  He  would  become  arrested  in  his  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment  and  would  lose  his  power  of  initiative.  But  the 
student  who  is  interested  in  the  net  results — interested  in  the 
whole  province  of  learning  rather  than  in  its  minute  details — 
and  who  tastes,  rather  than  crams  all  into  his  stcMiiach  at  once, 
continues  to  grow  in  self-activity,  provided  he  devotes  the  same 
amount  of  time  to  the  subject.  He  postpones  his  specializing 
till  it  is  necessary. 

I  have  been  particularly  struck  with  a  remark  of  Mr.  Mosely, 
himself,  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  initiative  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  exhibited  in  South  Africa ; 

“  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  speakers  [at  a  dinner]  that 
the  early  pioneer  .spirit,  which  had  to  fight  the  Red  Indian  and 
subjugate  the  country  might  he  responsible  for  the  success  of 
the  United  States  apart  from  education.  From  this  expression 
of  opinion  I  beg  to  differ.  During  the  many  years  I  spent 
in  South  Africa,  I  saw  the  same  class  of  men  (men  from 
England)  visit  its  shores,  and  yet  comparatively  little  progress 
was  made,  not  because  the  country  had  no  resources,  hut  l)e- 
cau.se  education  there  had  not  reached  the  same  high  plane  that 
it  has  in  the  United  States.”  Here  the  reference  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  to  a  cause  to  l>e  found  in  the  course  of  study  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  and  the  high  schcxils  which  turn  out  pui)ils  who 
have  the  advantage  of  a  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  learning. 
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and  not  pupils  who  are  special  experts  in  mining,  commerce, 
or  the  industries. 

It  is  the  general  education  which  gives  the  maximum  power 
of  initiative  in  the  presence  of  a  new’  situation.  It  is  our  com¬ 
mon  schooling,  elementary  and  secondary,  in  numerous  public 
high  schools  and  private  academies,  added  to  our  national 
spirit  of  enterprise,  that  trains  the  youth  with  us  to  take  in  the 
industrial  situation  and  the  opportunity  it  offers  at  a  glance. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  get  any  noteworthy  advantage  without  in¬ 
cident  disadvantages,  and  while  students  are  making  the  effort 
to  take  in  the  whole  situation  they  are  necessarily  engaged  in 
suppressing  or  inhibiting  such  attention  to  the  details  as  is 
necessary  for  expert  work.  Hence  our  knowledge  seems  super¬ 
ficial  and  is  superficial,  in  fact. 

This  criticism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideal  of  “  thoro- 
ness  ”  leads  often  to  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  American 
education.  But  the  case  looks  different  when  one  considers 
that  directive  power  must  not  let  itself  be  absorbed  by  de¬ 
tails  so  much  as  to  lame  the  i)ower  of  combination  and  the 
sound  judgment  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  under  the 
circumstances — so  much  as  to  destroy  the  alertness,  in 
fact. 

What  has  been  condemned  as  superficiality  on  the  part  of  the 
American  very  often  amounts  to  a  specialization  on  the  main 
point  at  issue.  It  is  concentrated  on  w'hat  is  to  be  done;  it  is 
about  to  observe  what  new'  combination  is  to  be  made.  This 
general  question  which  concerns  alertness  of  action  is  the  para¬ 
mount  one  for  the  present  moment.  And  any  analytic  absorp¬ 
tion  in  some  special  feature  before  the  observer  wdll  cause  him 
to  waste  his  time  on  what  is  impracticable,  unless  kept  strictly 
sulx>rdinate  to  the  general  question  of  cui  bono — of  what  use 
is  this  ])articular  thing  w'hich  I  am  analyzing  to  science  or  to 
industry,  or  to  any  manner  of  human  benefit  which  I  have  in 
view  ? 

But  thoroness  of  specialization  has  its  place  in  re-enforcing 
the  present  moment  by  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  past  ex¬ 
perience.  This  is  the  strength  of  thoroness  in  preparation  for 
the  collisions  of  the  present.  But  these  lessons  cannot  be  apn 
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plied  except  by  the  man  who  is  able  to  combine  the  details  into 
one  view  with  a  rapid  glance — and  this  is  alertness. 

Mr.  Mosely  sums  up  his  reflections  upon  the  educational 
system  here  as  follows :  “  My  observations  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  average  American  boy  when  he  leaves  school  is  in¬ 
finitely  better  fitted  for  his  vocation  and  struggle  in  life  than 
the  English  boy,  and  in  consequence  there  are  in  the  United 
States  a  smaller  proportion  of  ‘  failures,’  and  fewer  who  slide 
downhill,  and  eventually  join  the  pauper,  criminal,  or  ‘  sub¬ 
merged  tenth  ’  class.  The  aim  of  education  in  America  is  to 
make  every  boy  fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  my  own 
experience  leads  me  to  think  that  nearly  every  lad  if  properly 
trained  is  fit  for  something.  All  cannot  be  great  successes,  and 
clever,  successful  men  are  to  a  large  extent  born,  not  made; 
but  I  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  every  lad  some  branch 
of  industry  that  will  enable  him  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
and  make  him  a  help,  rather  than  a  burden,  to  society.  As  I 
have  said,  the  true-born  American  does  not  become  a  drag  upon 
his  fellows,  but  takes  his  place  as  a  respectable  citizen,  earning 
his  living  soberly  and  honestly.” 

Mr.  Mosely  quotes  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Dodge, 
President  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
on  the  money  value  of  Technical  Training  in  the  United 
States.  Its  results  are  given  in  a  graphic  form,  and  show  the 
progress  in  earning  capacity  of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers : 

Unskilled  labor  begins  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  at  three 
dollars  a  week  wages  and  increases  in  skill  and  amount  of 
wages  for  six  years,  when  it  has  completed  its  career  and  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  stage  of  arrested  development  in  the  twenty-third 
year  at  ten  dollars  twenty  cents  a  week. 

The  shop-trained  laborer  begins  at  the  same  age  and  wages, 
rises  more  rapidly,  and  at  two  years  later  reaches  his  full 
growth  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  and  with  wages  at  sixteen 
dollars  eighty  cents  a  week. 

The  trade-school  does  better  than  the  apprenticeship  system 
of  shop  training  and  turns  out  its  students  after  three  years  of 
instruction  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with  an  ability  to  earn 
twelve  dollars  a  week.  Six  years  later,  at  twenty-five  years  of 
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age,  tlie  wages  rise  to  twenty-two  dollars  a  week,  and  may 
reach  a  niaxiinuni  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  some  years 
later. 

The  graduate  of  the  school  of  technology  has  carried  on  his 
school  studies  for  six  years  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  and  l)e- 
gins  to  receive  on  graduation  at  twenty-two  the  sum  of 
thirteen  dollars  a  week,  and  his  wages  continue  to  increase  until 
ten  years  after  graduation  they  amount  to  forty-three  dollars  a 
week. 

Manual  training  is  commended  in  the  general  report  signed 
by  all  meml)ers  of  the  commission.  “  Such  work  appears  to  be 
in  many  ways  of  high  value  as  an  educational  discipline.” 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ileape  says  of  manual  training  in  his  report: 

“  Manual  training  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  l)ench-work  in 
wood  was  begun  in  America  in  1879,  when,  thru  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Calvin  M.  \\'o<idward.  a  manual-training  .school  was 
opened  at  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with  the  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  success  of  this  school  led  to  the  speedy  organiza¬ 
tion  of  similar  sch(K)ls  in  other  large  cities,  in  Chicago,  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Tolerlo  in  1884.  in  Philadeljdiia  in  1885,  and  so  on. 
In  1895  the  Mas.sachusetts  Legislature,  under  the  lead  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  made  it  ohligabn-y  ui)on  every  city 
in  the  State  of  30,000  or  more  inhabitants  to  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  manual  training  in  a  high  school.  This  has  been  one  source 
from  which  manual  training  has  spread ;  there  has  also  been 
another,  representing  an  opposite  extreme  of  thought.  It  has 
grown  from  the  kindergarten.  The  first  source  emphasized 
the  utilitarian  side,  the  other  came  purely  as  an  educational 
idea.  From  the  union  of  these  two  growths  has  resulted  man¬ 
ual  training  as  it  is  seen  to-day  in  the  States,  not  on  the  one 
hand  entirely  technical  and  utilitarian,  nor  on  the  other  as 
distinctly  educational  as  if  it  were  wholly  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  ...  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
mere  manual  dexterity,  or  simply  the  deft  manipulation  of 
tools,  is  not  the  main  object  sought :  the  educational  aim  must 
always  be  kept  well  in  view.  Time  that  is  spent  in  merely  per¬ 
fecting  the  manipulation  required  to  construct  a  model  which 
has  already  been  sufficiently  well  made,  is  wasted  ;  as  an  expres- 
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sion  of  thought  and  feeling,  its  purpose  has  been  served,  and  the 
increased  difficulties  of  the  next  step  should  lx;  faced.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  manual  training  vitalizes  the  abstract  book- 
work.  an  undue  amount  beyond  this  point,  to  give  increased 
technical  skill,  tends  to  draw  away  attention  from  abstract 
studies.” 

Mr.  H.  R.  Reichel : 

“■  Manual  training  in  all  its  branches  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  contemi^orary  education  in 
America,  and  is  exciting  special  interest  in  Great  Britain. 
Having  myself  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject  for 
several  years.  I  devoted  much  of  my  time  to  it,  and  especially 
to  the  manual-training  high  school.  This  institution  is  a 
characteristic  American  development.  It  is  essentially  a  city 
school,  and  has  two  objects — educational  and  vocational — 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  of  these  l)eing  the  more 
emphasized.  Educationally,  its  function  is  to  train  a  side  of 
the  mind  which  would  otherwi.se  be  left  undeveloi)ed ;  voca¬ 
tionally.  to  fit  Ixws  to  enter  into  the  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  the  great  cities  after  jirolonging  their  school  attendance 
to  the  age  ot  eighteen.” 

\\'.  1’.  Groser : 

“  A  very  interesting,  tho  I  think  uncommon,  opinion  is 
that  of  an  authority — the  general  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Lo¬ 
comotive  Works.  He  prefers  a  boy  without  manual  training 
on  two  grounds.  First,  it  takes  six  months  to  eradicate  from 
such  a  boy  the  idea  that  he  knows.  He  has  to  unlearn  much, 
since  his  ideas  and  methods  are  ni>t  commercial ;  he  wants  to  do 
things  ‘  ttx)  well.’  and  to  spend  undue  time  on  them. 
Secondly,  he  has  rarely  had  such  a  good  general  education, 
since  he  likes  the  manual  training,  and  for  it  neglects  less  in¬ 
teresting  work.” 

ox  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE 

Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong  remarks  of  the  elementary 
schools : 

“  Two  striking  features  in  them  .  .  .  the  air  of  refinement 
<lue  to  the  attention  paid  to  dress,  especially  by  the  girls,  the  pre- 
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ponderating  element  in  most  classes;  and  the  attitude  of  famili¬ 
arity  assumed  by  the  class  towards  the  teacher.  Distinctions 
such  as  poverty  or  occupation  might  well  condition  even  in  a 
democracy  are  scarcely  perceptible.  In  America  the  teacher 
does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  boy — 
as  a  person  to  be  circumvented.  The  method  of  teaching, 
which  appears  to  be  generally  adopted,  involves,  as  it  were,  the 
constant  exchange  of  opinion  between  teacher  anti  pupil — not, 
as  is  here  the  case,  either  the  communication  of  information  to 
the  class  by  the  teacher,  or  the  mere  wringing  of  what  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  learnt  from  the  pupil  by  the  teacher.  This 
method  has  btith  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages.  ...  It 
develops  that  readiness  of  address  which  characterizes  young 
Americans  and  leads  children  to  give  their  opinions  freely — 
far  too  freely,  many  think — on  all  sorts  of  subjects:  and  it 
encourages  cuteness.  ...  In  American  schools  there  is  no  en¬ 
forcement  of  discipline  by  means  either  of  penalties  or  of 
prizes.  Children  are  put  on  a  footing  with  grown-up  people 
ami  treated  as  young  republicans.” 

”  Certainly  one  great  cause  of  good  behavior  is  the  presence 
of  girls  along  with  the  boys.  .  .  .  The  chief  hold  teachers 
have  on  their  classes  is  consetiuent  on  their  maintaining  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Com¬ 
mission — not  teachers — in  fact,  expressed  the  opinion  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  the  teacher  was  most  interesting.  But 
looking  below  the  surface  I  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  all  that  I 
witnessed.  ...  In  school,  as  in  the  world,  uninteresting  work 
must  be  done  sometimes.  ...  It  is  most  important  to  acquire 
the  art  of  doing  uninteresting  work  in  a  serious  and  determined 
way.  ...  It  has  some  serious  consequences.  One  of  these  is 
inability  to  concentrate  the  attention.  Everywhere  the  heads 
of  the  high  schools  complained  that  the  pupils  who  came  from 
the  elementary  schools  could  not  concentrate  their  attention 
upon  their  work.” 


WOMEN  TE.^CHERS 

Professor  Armstrong: 

“  Most  of  us  who  are  conversant  with  school  work  were 
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struck  by  tlie  distinctly  low  average  of  attainment  in  the 
American  high  schools.  To  what  is  this  attributable?  In 
part  to  ...  .  but  in  large  measure  also,  I  venture  to  think,  to 
the  prevalence  of  mi.xed  schools  and  the  preiwnderance  of 
women  teachers. 

”  Admitting  that  it  may  be  possible,  even  desirable,  to  bring 
up  tlie  two  sexes  together  in  tlie  earlier  years  of  school  life,  I 
venture  to  think  that  we  must  sooner  or  later  come  to  admit 
that  it  is  wrong  to  do  so  during  the  later  years,  if  the  object 
be  to  develop  a  virile  man.  To  put  the  matter  in  very  simple 
terms,  it  seemed  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  former  visit — 
and  the  impression  was  continued  during  my  recent  visit — that 
the  boy  in  America  is  not  being  brought  up  to  punch  another 
boy's  head,  or  to  stand  having  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy 
and  proper  manner:  that  there  is  a  strange  and  indefinable 
feminine  air  coming  over  the  men ;  a  tendency  towards  a 
common,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  sexless  tone  of  thought. 

‘‘  If  co-education  be  bad  in  itself,  it  becomes  infinitely  worse 
when  the  teachers  are  mostly  women ;  they  should  rather  be 
men  mostly.  Nowhere  is  the  claim  on  behalf  of  women  to 
e(|uality  with  men  put  forward  so  strongly  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  Nowhere.  I  l)elieve,  would  it  be  found  to  l)e  more 
<lisproved  in  practice,  if  carefully  inr|uired  into.  .  .  .  Women 
have  shown — what  it  was  unnecessan.-  to  show — that  they  are 
indefatigable  workers :  and  they  have  shown  that  they  can  pass 
examinations  with  brilliant  success.  But  what  has  been  the 
character  of  the  examinations?  .  .  . 

“  Those  who  have  taught  women  students  are  one  and  all 
in  agreement  that,  altho  close  workers  and  most  faithful 
and  accurate  observers,  yet.  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  they 
are  incapable  of  doing  independent  original  work.  .  .  .  Thru- 
out  the  entire  period  of  her  existence  woman  has  been  man’s 
slave ;  and  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  in  any  way  correct,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  I  imagine,  that  she  will  recover  from 
the  mental  disabilities  which  this  has  entailed  upon  her  within 
any  period  which  we,  for  practical  purposes,  can  regard  as 
reasonable.  Education  can  do  little  to  modify  her  nature.  .  .  . 

“  If  it  l)e  the  province  of  education  to  mold  the  race,  there  is 
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IK)  other  question  of  greater  importance  claiming  our  attention 
at  tlie  present  time — especially  as  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  male 
teachers  is  increasing  day  by  day.  In  both  countries  it  is  im- 
jH^rative  that  we  should  discover  means  of  attracting  men  with 
practical  instincts  and  of  superior  mental  gifts  into  the  teaching 
profession.” 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  STATE 

Professor  Armstrong  pays  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Department : 

“  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  American  organizing 
ability  are  to  be  met  with  at  Washington.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  there  is  nothing  anywhere  to  compare  with  the  way  in 
which  science  is  being  utilized  in  the  service  of  the  State  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  located  in 
the  capital.  The  origin  and  development  of  this  Department 
are  sketched  in  a  separate  hulletin  published  in  1898.  .  .  . 

“  The  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington  is  not  merely 
an  office — it  is  also  a  busy  hive  of  research.  A  large  number 
of  laboratories  are  attached  to  it,  in  which  investigations  are 
being  carried  on,  hearing,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  problems 
in  agriculture.  .  .  .  Xo  question  that  the  research  work  done 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Department  and  in  the 
ex])eriment  stations  is  of  the  very  greatest  value,  and  is  con¬ 
tributing  most  materially  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
industry.  ...  in  1884,  the  amount  of  sugar  made  from  sugar 
beet  was  only  about  300  tons,  the  beet  crop  of  the  past  year  is 
estimated  to  yield  400,000  tons;  the  amount  of  sugar  made  in 
the  United  States  from  the  sugar  cane  being  only  about  300,- 
000  tons.  .  .  . 

“  The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  Xew  York  State  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Bailey,  the  director  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  may  be  referred  to 
in  further  illustration,  as  this  is  now  a  head  center  of  the 
Xature-Study  movement,” 

Professor  Armstrong  concludes  thus : 

“  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  right  spirit  is  at  work  in  the 
United  States ;  but  the  lack  of  the  critical  faculty  and  of  depth 
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of  purpose,  combined  with  an  excessive  development  of  the 
utilitarian  spirit,  are  serious  drawbacks  at  present  and  militate 
against  progress  in  education.  Until  higher  ideals  prevail,  and 
sober  calculation  takes  the  place  of  a  somewhat  emotional  and 
superficial  consideration  of  its  problems,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  reforms.” 

Mr.  Fletcher  remarks  on  the  general  good  behavior  of  pupils 
and  supports  Professor  Armstrong's  views  as  to  co-education 
in  this  one  respect : 

”  I  have  spoken  somewhat  depreciatingly  of  the  quality  of 
the  work — of  the  actual  attainment,  that  is — in  the  schools.  It 
is  all  the  pleasanter  to  be  able  to  speak  in  very  high  terms  of 
their  discipline  and  general  tone.  In  nearly  every  high  school 
I  visited  I  was  greatly  struck  and  pleased  with  this.  I  gen¬ 
erally  went  about  alone,  unannounced  and  often  unobserved,  in 
the  great  corridors  and  staircases,  and  am  satisfied  that  in  the 
main  I  saw  just  the  ordinary  everyday  Ijehavior — and  it  was 
singularly  good.  .  .  . 

“  I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  presence  of  girls.  At  these  ages 
girls  are  more  docile,  more  conscientious,  and  more  anxious  to 
work.  Partly  also  to  the  presence  of  women  teachers,  who 
bring  in  gentler  manners,  and  when  they  are  good  women — as 
they  notably  are — probably  win  more  easily  the  consideration 
and  good  feeling  of  boys.” 

He  discusses  the  co-educational  effect  at  length  in  its  other 
phases : 

“  In  the  Western  States  co-education  (of  boys  and  girls)  is 
general,  both  in  schools  and  in  universities.  In  the  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  in  the  Eastern  colleges  and  universities  it  is 
more  rare.  In  the  West  the  system  has  grown  up  from  the 
beginning,  and  I  found  very  few  people  indeed  who  questioned 
its  wisdom  and,  except  at  Chicago  University,  where  men  and 
women  are  now  separated  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
course,  heard  of  no  attempt  or  wish  to  change  it.  In  the  East 
it  was  several  times  said  to  me  that  men  (and  boys)  disliked 
the  system,  and  when  they  were  free  to  choose  would  go  to  a 
men’s  college  or  a  boys’  school  rather  than  to  a  co-educational 
institution.  One  professor  told  me  that  in  his  opinion  it 
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efifeminized  the  men  too  much — occupations  and  sports  in 
which  women  could  not  j(jin  were  dropped,  and  men  took  their 
exercise  in  dancing  instead  of  cross-country  running.  Beyond 
these  I  got  no  tangible  objections  to  the  system.  Morally,  I 
think  my  informants  without  e.xception  held  it  very'  beneficial. 
The  Head  of  a  university  told  me  that  he  noticed  that  class¬ 
mates  often  subsequently  married  and  that  these  marriages 
turned  out  notably  well — men  and  women  getting  to  know  and 
understand  one  another  thoroly  in  the  broad  interc(3urse  of 
university  life  and  choosing  wisely'.  I  got  some  further  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  view  from  old  students  who  had  married  in 
this  way.  One,  on  the  other  hand  (a  bachelor),  told  me  that 
they  got  to  know  one  another  too  well,  that  the  mystery  was 
too  much  dissipated,  and  the  attraction  to  marriage  weakened. 
The  two  views  are  not  perhaps  as  inconsistent  as  they  seem  at 
first  sight.  In  the  schools  the  girls  are  notably  more  mature 
than  the  boys,  who  seem  rather  to  stand  in  awe  of  them,  and 
the  sex  question  is  in  abeyance — one  might  compare  nature’s 
arrangement  to  prevent  self-fertilization  in  flowers  where  the 
stamens  and  pistil  develop  at  different  times.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  no  question  that  the  influence  of  the  girls — more 
diligent  and  more  careful  and  conscientious  in  small  matters — 
on  the  boys  is  good ;  these  work  better  to  escape  being  beaten. 
Conversely  the  robuster,  more  vigorous  habits  of  the  Iwys,  and 
probably  the  better  work  of  the  best  of  them,  do  good  to  the 
girls  and  keep  them  from  sentimental  and  fanciful  way's  and 
give  more  solidity  and  breadth  to  their  work.  If  both  neces¬ 
sarily  took  the  same  curriculum,  there  might  be  the  objection 
that  the  girls  were  burdened  with  unsuitable  subjects.  The 
elective  system  of  studies  meets  this  difficulty':  some  subjects 
they  take  easily  in  common ;  others,  lx)y's  or  girls,  as  the  case 
may  be.  rarely  take,  I  saw  no  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
girls  suffered  from  too  much  work  to  as  great  a  degree  as  it  is 
commonly  alleged  that  they  do  in  our  own  girls’  high  schools.” 

Dr.  Gray  of  Oxford  has  presented  some  very  suggestive 
views  on  our  general  practice  of  co-education ; 

“  This  point  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  co-education, 
which,  in  practically  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
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States,  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen. 
X’arious  opinions,  no  doubt,  may  be  formed  as  to  the  moral 
value,  or  the  reverse,  of  that  system.  The  present  writer,  ap¬ 
proaching  his  study  of  the  matter  with  a  very  open  mind,  un¬ 
hesitatingly  declares  that  on  the  whole,  from  what  he  has  ob¬ 
served.  the  advantages  of  this  system  in  day  schools,  and  (he 
believes)  also  in  Ijoarding  schools  (when  carried  out  under 
certain  well-defined  conditions),  far  outweigh  the  dis¬ 
advantages. 

“  The  semi-monastic  system,  under  which  l)oys,  at  the  most 
critical  stage  in  their  life,  are  forcibly  separated  for  nine 
months  in  the  year  not  only  from  the  refining  infiuence  of 
mother  and  sister  (as  is  the  case  in  English  Ijoarding  schools), 
but  also  from  free-and-easy  intercourse  with  girls  of  their  own 
age,  has  very  serious  and  obvious  drawbacks.  .  .  .  The 
camaraderie  between  the  sexes  by  the  system  of  co-education 
is.  on  the  whole,  vastly  beneficial  to  the  American  boy  and  girl 
alike,  and  is  largely  corrective  of  (certainly  in  no  way  in¬ 
creases)  the  tinge  of  effeminacy  which  the  preponderance  of 
the  woman  teacher  alluded  to  above  is  unhappily  producing. 
There  is  an  absolute  absence  (I  might  well  add  disappearance) 
of  sexual  strain ;  I  found  no  trace  of  the  awkwardness  and  shy¬ 
ness  between  the  sexes  which  is  a  consequence  of  want  of 
intimacy,  and  has  a  tendency  to  generate  rather  than  to 
diminish  such  sexual  strain,  and  which,  existing  to  some  extent 
in  England,  and  accentuated  in  France,  leads  in  my  judgment 
to  artificiality  and  grave  moral  difficulties  in  the  social  system. 
I  never  observed  on  any  occasion  when  I  assumed  command  of 
the  highest  classes  in  American  secondary  schools,  where  l)oys 
and  girls  were  being  taught  Latin  or  English  together,  a 
single  indication,  e.  g.,  that,  when  a  girl  was  called  upon  to 
“  construe  ”  or  to  answer,  her  utterances  and  her  quasi-puhlic 
appearance  before  the  class  was  the  signal  for  any  amused 
recognition  of  the  fact  between  the  boys.  On  the  contrary, 
the  girl  was  regarded  as  the  classmate  and  nothing  more;  no 
trace  of  sentimentalism  was  ever  apparent.  I  may  here  add 
that  the  girls  showed  a  far  greater  power  of  concentration  than 
the  boys;  the  attention  of  the  latter  seems  to  flag  after  half 
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an  hour's  lecture,  even  wljen  given  by  the  more  interesting 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  was  occasion  for 
disi)lay  of  originality,  as  in  the  English  literature  lessons,  there 
was  no  comparison  Ijetween  the  two.  The  boys  far  outstripped 
and  showed  greater  interest  than  the  girls." 

Dr.  tiray  condemns  in  some  of  its  effects  the  “  preponder¬ 
ance  "  of  female  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  praises 
some  of  their  teaching: 

“  I  think  that  it  is  not  straining  a  point  to  say  that  the 
prepon<lerance  of  female  teachers  in  the  higher  or  secondary 
sch(X)ls — I  say  of  set  purpose  preponderance  and  not  presence 
— has  an  effeminating  effect  on  the  character  of  American  boy- 
hcK)d.  There  is  a  tendency  for  women  teachers  when  dealing 
with  lx)ys  of  such  advanced  age  to  instill  (unconsciously,  no 
doubt)  sentimental  views  of  facts,  rather  than  to  derive 
principles  of  conduct  from  them.  This  was  si)ecially  olx 
servable  in  lectures  and  lessons  on  English  literature  and 
English  history,  tho  I  hasten  to  add  that,  in  the  former 
subject,  I  listened  to  some  remarkable  analytical  and  exhaus¬ 
tive  teaching  from  the  more  able  women  teachers.  It  is  a 
subject  in  which  they  excel." 

Dr.  Gray  has  also  |)ointed  out  our  defects  in  classical  teach¬ 
ing  and  praised  our  teaching  of  English : 

“  With  regard  to  the  Latin  teaching  I  found  much  inac¬ 
curacy  and  antifjuated  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
Looseness  of  translation  is  permitted  to  a  degree  at  which  even 
our  moderately  ecpiipped  teachers  would  shudder. 

“  There  is  very  little  exercise  in  composition,  and  what  there 
is,  speaking  broadly,  leads  to  poor  results.  The  teaching  of 
French  was  more  antiquated  still.  I  found  hardly  any  traces 
of  the  enlightened  modern  system  which  is  ra])idly  coming  into 
vogue  in  some  of  our  progressive  English  schools,  where  the 
teachers  and  pupils  talk  in  the  language  which  they  are  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning  resjiectively. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  teaching  of  English  was  remarka¬ 
bly  good,  and  far  outstrips  anything  of  which  we  can  Ixiast. 
I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  which,  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  component  elements  of  American  citizenship. 
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has  l>eeii  emphasized  from  the  hetjinning'.  It  is  inevitable  that, 
when  there  is  a  vast  tide  of  immig^ration  daily  ixmring  into  the 
country  of  all  nations,  and  languages,  and  tongues,  there 
should  be  a  deliberate  and  forcible  attem])t  made  to  assimilate 
these  heterogeneous  elements  by  all  the  means  at  the  disjx)sal 
of  the  Ciovernment.  The  primary  machinery  to  this  end  is  the 
study  of  the  English  language  from  the  kindergarten  upwards, 
and  there  has  been  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  a 
most  scientific  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  inculcation 
of  the  Anglo-Saxcm  language  in  its  lingaiistic,  grammatical, 
and  literary  aspects.  The  teaching  of  English  literature  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  is  of  the  most  masterly 
kind,  and  I  have  heard  women  teachers  who  are  certainly  not 
iK'hind  men  teachers  in  the  ]K)wer  of  exciting  interest  in  this 
most  important  subject  of  education." 

Mr.  Fletcher  j)raises  the  discipline  of  our  schools  and 
criticises  the  teaching,  hut  with  (pialifications : 

"  The  work  in  the  sch(K)ls  is  mediocre,  the  di.scipline  excel¬ 
lent.  My  business  was  not,  of  course,  to  criticise  the  American 
.schools,  hut  to  see. what  we  could  learu  from  them.  This, 
however,  necessarily  involves  such  a  consideration  of  their 
defects  as  may  .serve  to  warn  us  against  certain  |H).ssihle  mis¬ 
takes.  In  estimating  the  work  of  a  school  or  class  one  is 
constantly  exix)sed  to  the  danger  of  comparing  it  with  some 
ideal  school  ( very  likely  one’s  own  school  “  as  it  was  in  my 
day’)  which  never  existed,  hut  still,  making  all  allowance  for 
the  ‘  ixTsonal  e(iuation.’  I  am  satisfied  that  I  saw  constantly 
work  done  and  accepted  which  few  English  teachers  would 
accept.  I  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  the  gro.ssly  had  work 
which  we  often  get.  I  concluded  that,  on  the  whole,  their 
average — even  of  |K.*rformance,  certainly  of  effort — was  higher 
than  ours,  hut  that  there  is  little  or  no  work  which  we  should 
regard  as  really  good.  I  can  illustrate  this  most  easily  from 
the  Latin.  I  .seldom  or  never  heard  an  absurd  translation;  I 
often  heard  very  inaccurate  ones,  not  infre(|uently  uncorrected. 
'I'he  translation  was  generally  very  fluent,  Init  there  was  no 
attemi)t  at  elegance,  and  it  was  mostly  shipshod.  As  one 
teacher  put  it  to  me  himself,  '  The  .American  Ixjy  has  the 
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knack  of  getting-  the  general  drift  of  a  passage,  but  if  you 
cross-qUestion  him  as  to  tlie  details  he  comes  to  grief.’  Most 
of  the  work  I  saw  in  modern  languages  and  in  science  was  old- 
fashioned  and.  I  thought,  rather  barren — too  much  learning 
of  rules  and  facts,  and  too  little  use  and  thought.” 

Professor  John  Rhys  of  Oxford  speaks  of  the  hesitation 
which  he  found  among  people  here  to  attribute  our  success  in 
commerce  to  education : 

“  But  Americans,  one  and  all,  are  of  opinion  that  to  main¬ 
tain  the  state  of  industrial  and  commercial  eminence  which 
they  have  reached,  it  is  impossible  to  give  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  education  of  the  young  of  every  class  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  general  belief  was  well  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  did  Mr.  Mosely  and  his  Commissioners 
the  honor  of  receiving  us — ‘  Education  is  not  everything,’ 
he  said.  ‘  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  but  to  neglect 
education  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Republic.’  This  is  a  les¬ 
son  which  Scotsmen  have  long  ago  learnt,  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  it  to  the  Celts  of  either  Britain  or  Ireland, 
but  there  is  a  type  of  Englishman,  the  undiluted  Saxon,  who 
cannot  realize  it,  or  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
modern  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  world :  so  he  consoles 
himself  with  the  old-fashioned  maxim  that  trade  will  always 
follow  the  British  flag,  and  he  fails  to  recognize  that  the  flag, 
to  be  so  followed,  must  in  the  future  be  the  symbol,  not  merely 
or  mainly  of  brute  force,  but  of  brain  power. 

“  Perhaps  I  ought  to  touch  in  passing  on  the  subject  of  the 
coeducation  of  the  sexes,  though  I  have  no  original  contribu¬ 
tion  to  make  to  the  discussion.  As  a  Welshman  I  have  been 
acquainted  with  co-education  from  the  days  of  my  childhood 
upwards,  and  the  University  of  Wales  recognizes  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  .  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  co¬ 
education  as  offering  young  men  and  young  women  useful 
opportunities  of  sounding  one  another’s  character  and  temper : 
the  comparatively  few  premature  engagements  to  which  it 
may  lead  are,  I  imagine,  far  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  number  of  unwise  marriages  which  it  prevents.  At  any 
rate,  the  prevailing  sense  of  America  seems  to  favor  it,  es- 
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pecially  in  the  Central  and  Western  States.”  He  gives  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  kind  sentiments  towards  Americans : 

“  The  cultured  American  is  always  popular  among  us,  but 
not  one-half  of  his  charm  of  manner  and  old-fashioned  polite¬ 
ness  is  known  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  mak¬ 
ing  his  accpiaintance  at  home.  An  Anglo-Celtic  nation  which,, 
while  still  in  the  making,  has  produced  an  Emerson  and  an 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  has  a  great  future  before  it,  not  only  in  ap¬ 
plied  science,  and  mechanics,  but  also  in  letters  an'd  refinement ; 
and  the  Mother  Country  might  do  worse  than  take  some  whole- 
.some  les.'sons  from  so  friendly  and  so  promising  a  Daughter:  a 
few  such  hax-e  been  pointed  out  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
body  of  these  remarks.” 

W.  T.  H.arris 

Bure.^u  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  STUDY  AXD  TEACHING  OF  LAW 

The  method  of  teacliiiig,  if  any  one  method  can  be  singled 
out  and  given  a  patent  of  precedence,  will  depend  in  large 
measure  ujxjn  s,everal  fundamental  conceptions,  among  which 
may  he  mentioned  the  following:  The  nature  of  the  subject 
taught;  the  puqx->se  for  which  instruction  is  imparted;  the 
place  where  it  is  taught,  both  as  regards  the  locality  and  the 
<lependence  uixin  or  the  independence  of  university  surround¬ 
ings,  and,  lastly,  the  previous  accpiirements,  the  intellectual 
make-up.  and  the  ripeness  or  immaturity  of  the  prospective 
student. 

I'or  the  purixise  of  this  discussicin  and  its  necessary  limita¬ 
tion.  it  may  he  well  to  (piote  the  time-honored  phrase  of  Sir 
William  Illackstone,  who  informs  us  in  his  Conunciitarics  that 
“  municipal  law  is  proi>erly  delined  to  he  a  rule  of  civil  con¬ 
duct  prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state,  commanding 
what  is  right  and  prohibiting  what  is  wrong.”  From  this 
statement,  quoted  not  because  of  its  accuracy,  but  because  of 
its  widesj)read  acceptance,  the  term  law  is  used  generically 
and  signifies  the  collection  of  individual  laws,  statutes,  and 
customs,  which  taken  together  make  up  the  law  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  bo(ly  politic. 

Now  where  is  this  law  to  be  finind?  lu  one  book  or  many; 
in  systematic  treatises  or  scattered  thru  judicial  reports? 

The  common  law — and  the  common  law  is  the  basis  of  our 
law.  except  in  Louisiana  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Texas  and 
California — is  the  English  law  other  than  statute  law.  Actual 
cases  ill  regularly  reported  decisions  from  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  to  the  present  day.  rather  than  the  text-books  or 
views  of  individual  writers,  contain  the  law,  and  it  is  from 
the  study  of  these  actual  cases  that  the  principles  or  rules  of 
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civil  conduct  must  be  found,  which,  analyzed  and  classified, 
form  the  science  of  law. 

If,  then,  there  he  a  science  of  law — and  science,  after  all, 
means  little  more  than  classified  knowledge — it  should  be 
studied  by  methods  applicable  to  science.  It  is  a  constantly 
adv'ancing  science,  and  is  not  the  same  this  century  as  it  was 
the  last,  or  in  the  days  of  Lord  Mansfield;  still  less  is  it  the  law 
of  the  stirring  times  of  Lord  Coke  or  Master  Littleton.  Pro¬ 
gressive  it  is,  altho  it  may,  indeed,  lag  behind  the  times, 
for  it  is  l)y  nature  conservative,  but  law  is  nevertheless  touched 
and  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  human  progress.*  The  law  is 
like  a  broad  river  pursuing  calmly  and  steadily  its  onward 
course,  influenced  temporarily  by  the  soil  over  which  it  passes 
and  the  land  thru  which  it  flows.  To  vary  the  figure,  it 
is  a  growing  organism,  and  like  any  organism  subjected  to  the 
laws  of  evolution.  An  imj)erfect  knowledge  may  indeed  l>e 
gained  of  the  system  as  it  now  e.xists.  by  the  study  of  an  iso¬ 
lated  system  or  scientific  fact;  but  no  idea  would  then  l>e  had 
of  its  past,  and  no  means  would  be  at  hand  to  forecast  its 
probable  future  growth.  A  suit  could  l)e  settled  by  an  ab¬ 
stract  rule,  but  if  there  happened  to  exist — as  not  unfrequently 
is  the  case — no  specific  rule  applicable  to  a  state  of  facts  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  the  suit,  the  lawyer  would  be  helpless.  By 
tracing  the  past  of  the  rule  of  decision  as  evidenced  by  adjudi¬ 
cated  cases  on  the  subject;  by  the  judicious  application  of  the 
principle  of  analogy-  and  of  legal  reasoning,  the  lawyer  de¬ 
duces  the  rule  of  law  by  which  his  case  should  be  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  governed.  The  study  of  the  law  in  the  light  of 
its  historical  development  is  thus  essential,  and  each  case 
is  but  a  landmark  in  the  highway  from  darkness  to  light. “ 

'  In  Corbett  v.  Poelnitz,  i  Term  R.  5,  Lord  Mansfield  said  ;  “  As  times  alter, 
new  customs  and  new  manners  arise,  and  these  occasion  exceptions,  and  justice 
and  convenience  require  different  applications  of  the  exceptions  within  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule.” 

Or.  as  Lord  liowen  puts  it,  legal  doctrines  should  be  so  applied  as  to  meet  “  The 
broadening  requirements  of  a  growing  country,  and  the  gradual  illumination  of  the 
public  conscience.” 

’  Or  as  Lord  Bowen  truly  and  beautifully  says  :  “  The  only  reasonable  and  the 
only  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the  English  law  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it 
the  historical  method.  Mere  legal  terminology  may  seem  a  dead  thing.  Mix 
history  with  it.  and  it  clothes  itself  with  life.” 
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When  the  principle  of  a  case  is  thus  ascertained,  it  applies 
in  cases  of  a  similar  nature  until  reversed  by  a  superior  or 
subsequent  court,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  first  court  erred. 
Hence  it  is  that,  while  our  law  is  case-law,  and  while  a  prece¬ 
dent  is  law  till  overruled  by  the  court  or  changed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature,  a  court  is  free  to  consider  whether  the  correct  princi¬ 
ple  was  discovered  and  applied,  or  whether  it  is  applicable  to 
the  case  before  the  court.  It  t)ecc)mes  necessary,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the  principle  underlying  the 
decision;  for.  if  this  be  false,  it  should  not  be  followed,  and  it 
may  generally  be  said  that  it  is  not  followed  permanently.® 

In  a  word  the  reason  or  underlying  principle  is  the  thing 
to  be  studied.  Without  a  correct  understanding  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this,  the  facts  of  the  case  or  the  decisions  themselves 
are  ])ractically  useless.  Law  is  not  chance,  and,  if  it  be  not 
“  the  j)erfection  of  reason,”  it  is  nevertheless  reason,  legal 
reasf)n,  artificial  reason. 

The  numerous  volumes  of  reported  decisions  standing  on 
the  shelves  of  a  well  organized  and  equipped  library  are  little 
more  than  a  pile,  or  various  ])iles  of  stones,  from  which  a 
graceful  and  enduring  structure  is  to  be  raised.  The  rough 
hewing  has  been  done  by  other  hands,  for  they  are  quarried 
in  the  reports  as  it  were :  but  they  must  be  selected  and  placed 
in  j)osition  by  the  master  builder,  if  they  are  to  enter  the 
tem()le  of  law.  Rejection,  based  upon  examination ;  selection, 
based  ti|ion  an  understanding  of  the  craft ;  the  nice  fitting  into 
the  appropriate  place  must  needs  be  done,  and  can  only  be  done 
by  knowing  and  cunning  men.  When  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  on  principle  and  precedent,  we  see  a  unity  and 
harmonv.  the  outcome  of  thought,  selection,  classification,  and 
arrangement,  proclaiming,  to  borrow  from  .Addison,  the  hand 
that  made  them  is  scientific  if  not  divine. 

^  In  the  case  of  Jones  v.  Randall,  Cowper,  37,  the  great  Lord  Mansfield  said 
“  The  law  of  England  wouhl  he  a  strange  science  indeed  if  it  were  decided  upon 
jirecedents  only.  Precedents  onlv  serve  to  illustrate  principles,  and  to  give  thent 
a  fixed  authority.  Rut  the  law  of  England,  which  is  exclusive  of  positive  law  en¬ 
acted  by  statute,  depends  upon  principles,  and  these  principles  run  thru  all  the 
cases,  according  as  the  jiarticular  circumstances  of  each  have  been  found  to  fall 
within  one  or  the  other  of  them.” 
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If,  then,  law  has  the  completeness  of  a  system,  and  its 
growth  is  not  accidental,  but  the  result  of  organic  develop¬ 
ment,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  law  must  be  studied  as 
a  science. 

No  one  has  stated  the  fundamental  premise  better  than 
IVesident  Eliot  in  speaking  of  Professor  Langdell,  to  whom  the 
science  of  law  owes  a  heavy  debt :  ‘‘  He  told  me  that  law  was 
a  science.  I  was  cpiite  prepared  to  believe  it.  He  told  me  the 
way  to  study  a  science  was  to  go  to  the  original  sources.  I 
knew  that  was  true,  for  I  had  been  brought  up  in  the  science 
of  chemistry  myself :  and  one  of  the  first  rules  of  a  conscien¬ 
tious  student  of  science  is  never  to  take  a  fact  or  a  principle 
out  of  second-hand  treatises,  but  to  go  to  an  original  memoir 
of  the  di.scoverer  of  that  fact  or  principle.  Out  of  these  two 
fundamental  proiX)sitions — that  law  is  a  science,  and  that 
science  is  to  be  studied  in  its  sources — there  gradually  grew, 
first,  a  new  method  of  teaching  law ;  and,  secondly,  a  recon- 
structio!!  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school.” 

.Admitting  that  law  is  a  science— =-tho  lacking  the  pre¬ 
cision  of  an  e.xact  science — and  that  it  should  be  studied  and 
taught  as  such,  the'  c|uestion  arises  not  unnaturally  what  is 
the  purpose  for  which  such  science  is  to  be  taught?  If  it  is  to 
be  taught  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  as  an  introduc- 
timi  to  general  jurisprudence,  or  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  the 
amount,  nature,  and  manner  of  instruction  may  well  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  it  be  taught  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  a 
means  of  general  culture,  there  is  no  doubt  that  lecture  courses 
in  a  university  curriculum,  if  given  by  a  competent  professor, 
will  supply  at  least  a  superficial  familiarity  with  its  origin  and 
history,  essential  and  fundamental  principles.  The  student 
may.  |)erhaps,  receive  an  abstract  survey  of  the  .subject,  but 
unless  he  have  a  ver\'  unusual  mind  and  supplement  the  lec¬ 
tures  by  earnest  and  intensive  reading  and  study  of  his  own, 
he  cannot  put  in  practice  the  principles  laid  down  and  ex¬ 
pounded.  Nor  is  it  intended  that  he  should.  He  may,  indeed, 
get  knowledge,  but  not  training  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 
word.  .At  most  he  will  not  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
subject  and  some  of  its  general  principles.  He  will  be  a  better 
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informed  nieml)er  of  society,  Imt  “  a  little  learning  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing.”  If  he  has  derived  from  the  lectures  some 
knowledge,  and  has  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
sulting  a  lawyer  when  a  difficulty  arises,  instead  of  attempting 
to  settle  the  matter  himself,  his  cour.se  will  not  have  been  with¬ 
out  profit  to  hini-self  and  the  jirofession.  The  Commentaries, 
in  the  form  of  lectures,  delivered  by  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
during  the  eight  years  of  his  professoriate  at  O.xford,  were 
admirably  adapted  to  reach  the  class  of  gentlemanly  students 
to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  have  furnished  a  good  intro- 
<luction  to  the  study  of  law  ever  since;  hut  they  never  made 
a  lawyer  and  never  could.  English  universities  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  true  to  the  ideal  of  the  great  expounder,  and  have 
consciously  addressed  themselves  to  the  non-professional  stu¬ 
dent. 

If  the  purpo.se  he  rather  to  inculcate  a  knowledge  of  juris¬ 
prudence  as  such,  it  may  well  he  that  lectures  such  as  Black- 
sUMie’s  may  lx?  of  imiK)rtance,  and  lectures  upon  the  origin 
and  history  of  Roman  law  will  he  indispensable.  Such  is  the 
course  of  proceeding  in  English  universities,  and  the  fact  that 
they  continue  the  .system  leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  satisfy  their  non-professional  purpose.  But  it  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  the  maintenance  of  this  system  of  in¬ 
struction  is  only  justified  by  the  conservatism  of  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  by  the  proverbial  conservatism  of  the  English  mind ; 
for  it  is  impossible  aderpiately  to  appreciate  the  system  of  com¬ 
mon  law  from  a  superficial  statement  of  its  general  principles, 
and  even  a  detailed  study  of  Roman  law  must  fail  of  its  ulti¬ 
mate  puii)ose  without  a  sound  and  thoro  training  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  the  common  law  before  undertaking  the 
system  of  ])rivate  Roman  law.  Without  this  i)revious  knowl- 
e<lge  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison,  and  compari.son  is  the 
very  breath  and  life  of  jurisprudence.  If  it  be  objected  that 
the  Roman  law  is  studied  on  the  continent  as  a  reason  why 
it  might  well  be  studied  in  an  English  or  .\merican  univ'ersity, 
the  inevitable  answer  is  that  Roman  law  is  studied  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  as  an  indisjiensalde  introduction  to  the  ))rivate  law  of  the 
particular  country  uixin  whose  broad  and  enduring  foundations 
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the  European  systems  of  to-day  securely  rest.  At  most,  lectures 
on  the  Roman  law  will  q-ive  a  knowledg^e  of  the  constitutional 
and  les^al  history  of  Rome  unless  the  course  he  jireceded  hy 
a  detailed  study  of  the  common  law.  However,  the  English 
university  answers  its  jnirpose  if  that  he  merely  to  impart  in 
this  way  a  liberal  education  and  the  culture  supposed  to  .ac¬ 
company  it.  But  it  would  better  answer  its  purpose  if  law 
were  studied  carefully  and  inductively.  Lectures  .are  an  aid 
to  a  student,  say  in  chemistry,  hut  laboratory'  work  makes  the 
student's  knowledge  his  own.  The  culture  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge  has  thus  a  tirm  and  broad  foundation.  It  does  not  give, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  give,  technical  information.  A  few  lectures 
on  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  or  surgery  would  hardly 
make  a  physician,  nor  would  the  histcuy  of  theory  and  ])rac- 
tice  in  times  past  aid  the  student,  e.xcept  to  make  him  a  broader 
and  more  intelligent  member  of  the  profession  when  once  he 
had  served  his  api)renticeship. 

If  the  aim,  however,  be  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
for  the  purpose  of  the  practitioner,  that  could  only  be  done 
by  a  detailed  and  careful  study  of  the  various  sul)jects  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  body  of  the  law  as  it  exists  at  present.  And  for 
this  purpose,  the  various  branches  of  the  law  should  be 
studied,  as  previously  suggested,  in  their  historical  develop¬ 
ment. 

As  this  is  the  puq>ose  of  law  students  as  a  class,  the  ques¬ 
tion  squarely  arises  where  and  how  can  this  l>e  done,  and 
where  and  how  should  it  be  done  to  the  best  advantage? 

It  is  self-evident  that  a  thing  is  best  done  by  doing  it;  just 
as  water,  whether  in  |>ool  or  tank,  is  necessary'  to  learn  to 
swim.  Mere  theoretical  ob.ser  vat  ions,  however  detailed,  will 
not  keep  the  beginner  up  when  he  trusts  himself  to  the  water. 
He  must  swim  or  sink  for  himself.  If  one  wishes  to  learn  a 
trade,  he  puts  himself  in  charge  of  the  tradesman  in  his  chosen 
branch.  Hence  it  naturally  came  about  that  if  one  wished  to 
study  medicine  or  the  law,  he  apprenticed  himself  to  the  doc¬ 
tor  or  the  lawyer,  and  the  desired  result  came  with  diligence 
in  the  due  course  of  time.  “  The  old  order  changeth,  yield¬ 
ing  i)l.ace  to  new.”  The  medical  school  has  claimed  the  doc- 
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tor’s  or  druggist’s  assistant;  the  law  school  is  reaching  out  to 
the  embryonic  lawyer,  just  as  the  industrial  and  manual-train¬ 
ing  schools  are  overflowing  with  future  tradesmen.  Even  the 
plowboy  has  his  eye  on  the  College  of  Agriculture  as  he 
draws  his  furrow.  But  to  return  to  law.  There  is  indeed 
much  to  he  said  for  binding  one’s  self  to  a  lawyer;  receiving 
his  instruction  in  the  ofifice  and  following  him  and  observing 
his  methods  in  court.  The  drawing  of  papers  is  learned  by 
drawing  papers,  just  as  writing  is  learned  by  pen  or  pencil. 
Skill  in  the  trial  and  conduct  of  a  case  in  court  is  learned  by 
trying  and  conducting  cases  in  court,  and  the  knack  is  found 
to  consist  in  individual  experience.  The  sages  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  the  great  judges,  lawyers,  and  text-writers  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  trained  in  this  practical  way  and  are  so  trained 
to-day,  for  England  does  not  have  and  does  not  seem  to  desire 
an  epidemic  of  the  American  law  school.  To  condemn  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  produced  the  common  law,  the  source  and  body 
of  the  law  we  use  every  day  in  oftice  or  court,  would  mani¬ 
festly  be  absurd.  It  has  produced  these  results  in  the  past, 
and  no  one  can  well  ask  a  nobler  product.  But  can  a  busy  and 
competent  lawyer  sacrifice  clients  to  the  student?  If  he  can 
and  will,  he  must  have  compensation.  If  he  does,  he  becomes 
a  law-teacher,  and  his  office  a  law  school.  And,  indeed,  many 
a  barrister  in  England  has  been  this  in  everything  but  in 
name.  The  great  Lord  Kingsdown,  who  was  educated  pri¬ 
vately  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  admirably  |Kunts  out  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  system  i]i  the  following 
language : 

"  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  my  legal  education,  tho 
long  and  lalxwious.  was  by  any  means  successful.  My  uncle 

.  .  had  no  other  pupil  than  me.  which,  in  many  respects 

of  ad\antage,  was.  on  the  whole  I  think,  rather  the  reverse. 
None  know  the  difficulties  of  a  path  but  those  who  are  tread¬ 
ing  or  have  just  trodden  it.  Difficulties  are  continually  aris¬ 
ing,  and  by  discussion  amongst  themselves  pupils  learn  more 
from  each  other  than  from  a  master.” 

But  the  better  lawyer  finds  the  emoluments  of  the  bar  more 
attractive  than  the  student’s  pence,  and  cannot,  even  if  he 
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would,  tlevote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  future  brothers 
in  law. 

If  pressure  of  business  be  too  great  in  tbe  large  centers,  the 
lawyers  in  our  thinly-settled  and  remote  districts  are  not  al¬ 
ways  competent,  even  if  they  were  disj^ised,  to  teach.  The 
doers  of  things  are  not  necessarily  teachers.  The  result  is 
that  reading  law  in  an  office  too  often  degenerates  into  the 
privileges  of  the  office  and  tlesk-room,  and  the  training  of  the 
understanding  consists  largely  in  serving  summonses  and  filing 
papers  in  court.  The  writer’s  e.\i)erience  is  doubtless  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many,  if  not  most. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Waite  has  compressed  the  matter  in 
a  few  measured  sentences. 

“  The  time  has  gone  by  when  an  eminent  lawyer,  in  full 
practice,  can  take  a  class  of  students  into  his  office  and  be¬ 
come  tbeir  teacher.  Once  that  was  practicable,  but  now  it 
is  not.  The  consequence  is  that  law  sclu^ils  are  now  a  neces¬ 
sity.” 

The  law  scIkwI  is  therefore  not  only  an  advantage,  but  is  a 
necessity,  and  the  growth  of  the  American  law  school  is  a 
consolation  rather  than  a  surprise:  for  the  establishment  and 
continuous  growth  of  law  schools  in  the  last  fifty  years  clearly 
show  that  reading  law  in  a  lawyer’s  office  has  not  been,  and 
indeed,  could  not  be.  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  accompanied 
by  satisfactory  results.  Schools  of  law,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
not  only  give  a  rounded  and  systematic  preparation  for  the 
practice  of  law,  but  it  is  established  that  they  give  the  most 
satisfactory  preparation.  James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr.,  has  ad¬ 
mirably  treated  this  matter,  and  the  following  passage  is 
taken  from  his  monograph.  Professional  education  in  the 
United  States,  published  in  the  year  1900,  page  32: 

“  Since  1858  the  growth  in  law  schools  has  been  most  re¬ 
markable.  In  1878  there  were  50  schools  with  3012  students; 
in  1899  there  were  86  schools  with  11,883  students.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  students  in  21  years  has  been  294  per  cent.  These 
figures  show  that  the  old  method  of  study  in  the  office  of  an 
attorney  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  the  systematic  training  of 
the  law  school.  In  fact  it  is  impracticable  under  existing  con- 
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ditions  to  ol)tain  a  satisfactory  legal  education  in  an  attor¬ 
ney’s  office.” 

Tlie  well-nigh  i)lienomenal  growth  indicated  in  the  above 
passage  has  continued,  so  that  it  is  estimated  that  there  were 
100  law  schools  in  1900-01,  with  1106  instructors,  and  an  at¬ 
tendance  of  13,642  students. 

Passing  from  the  necessity  of  the  law  school  as  the  proj^er 
and  best,  if  not  the  only  means  of  acquiring  adecjuate  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  practice  of  law,  it  may  be  said  that  three 
methods  of  teaching  and  study  are  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  is  the  lecture  system — employed  in  some  four 
sch(X)l.s — by  means  of  which  the  instructor  reads  or  delivers 
an  essay  on  a  subject  of  law.  The  students  are  listeners  and 
note-takers,  but  take  no  active  part  whatever.  This  is  some¬ 
times  supplemented  by  quizzes  conducted  by  instructt)rs  or. 
quiz  masters  apix)inted  for  this  purjx)se.  The  lecturer  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  his  notes,  or  they,  themselves,  take  notes  of 
his  lecture.  The  students  are  quizzed  on  the  suhject-matter, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  j)art  j)a5sive  agents  in  the  classroom. 
If  “law  l>e  a  deep  well  wherein  each  draweth  according  to 
the  strength  of  his  understanding,”  this  method  prevents  stu¬ 
dents  from  dipping  bucket  or  tin-cup  into  the  clear  and  deep 
water.  It  is  rather  ladled  out  to  them  by  the  imstructor,  and 
if  is  feared  that  much  is  .si>illed  in  the  long  and  thorny  path 
of  the  lawyer,  if,  indeed,  the  vessel  ever  had  enough  in  it  to 
run  over  or  to  leak,  which  is  more  probable. 

'I'he  second  method,  in  use  in  eighty-two  schools,  is  that  of 
imparting  knowledge  by  the  use  of  text-books,  'fhe  lesson  is 
assigned,  and  the  student  is  ex|)ected  to  prepare  himself  on 
the  i)art  assigned.  The  instructor,  himself,  quizzes  him  on 
the  matter  assigned,  and  he  answers  questions  and  explains 
them  to  the  class.  Reference  is  sometimes  made  t(^  cases, 
either  to  sui)iK)rt  or  to  refute  views  advanced  in  the  exmrse  of 
the  instruction. 

'I'he  third,  pursued  in  some  fourteen  schools,  combines,  it  is 
submitted,  the  advantages  of  both  of  these  methods  without  the 
disadvantages,  and  in  addition,  has  a  iieculiar  and  life-giving 
merit  of  its  own.  W’ell-known  teachers  of  law  have  prepared 
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selected  cases  dealing’ — we  will  suppose — with  the  subject  of 
contracts.  Several  cases  are  assigned  to  the  class,  and  the 
student  is  expected  to  prepare  the  cases  and  recite  on  them, 
and  what  is  of  greater  and  fundamental  value,  to  discuss,  dis¬ 
criminate,  and  distinguish  the  principles  necessarily  involved, 
and  each  case  is  selected  to  develop  a  particular  and  imiDortant 
part  of  the  law  of  contracts.  The  lxK)k  of  selected  cases  fol¬ 
lows  the  order  of  a  text-book;  but  the  law  is  developed,  not 
from  what  some  text-l)tx)k  writer  thinks  is  the  principle  of  the 
case;*  but  is  developed  by  the  student,  himself,  by  and  from 
the  study  of  the  very'  case  which  established  the  principle  under 
discussion.  Eiy  this  method,  the  student  is  forced  to  rely  on 
himself,  and  he  not  only  acquires  the  law  from  the  leading 
case  on  the  subject ;  hut  he  sees  how  the  point  under  discussion 
arose  in  the  case,  how  it  was  developed,  and  how  it  was  de¬ 
cided  by  the  court.  The  instructor  guides  and  directs;  the 
student  does  the  work,  and  as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  con- 
secpience  gets  the  training  resulting  from  the  work  this  system 
forces  upon  him.  This  method  might  well  be  called  the 
“  laboratory  method.” 

In  this  method  it  must  not  be  understood  that  lectures  are 
excluded :  they  arise  as  CKxasion  demands.  Te.xt-books  are 
not  neglected,  and  references  are  constantly  made  to  the  lead¬ 
ing  text-books  on  the  subject.  But  neither  the  law  lecture  nor 
the  text-book  is  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  The  case  itself 
is  studied,  and  the  student  is  enabled,  in  his  undergradu¬ 
ate  days,  to  appreciate,  distinguish,  and  to  ap])ly  a  principle 
which  has  been  established  by  a  court  of  justice,  and  which, 
itself,  will  no  doubt  be  a  precedent  in  a  court  of  justice  when 
a  case  of  like  nature  arises  and  is  the  subject  of  litigation. 

By  any  one  of  these  three  methods,  knowledge  of  the  law 

'  Two  (|uot.otioas  from  well-known  c.ises  mny  be  cited.  In  the  leading  case  of 
Phillips  Foxall  (I,.  R.  7  ().  H.  I).  666)  Mr.  Justice  (.Jiiaiii  said  ;  ‘‘  No  judicial 
authority  is  cited  in  support  of  this  proposition,  and  therefore  it  can  only  he  cited 
as  the  opinion  of  the  writer.”  .\nd  in  Bradbury  Morgan  (l  Hurl  and  Colt, 
240)  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell  is  fpioted  as  saying:  “Reference  is  made  to  Smith’s 
‘  Mercantile  Law,’  p.  451,  5th  ed.,  but  not  to  the  authorities  there  cited  ;  and  if 
those  authorities  be  looked  at,  there  is  no  pretense  for  saying  that  they  justify  the 
proposition  laid  down  in  that  book.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
authority  to  prevent  us  from  deciding  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.” 
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may  be  and  is  imparted.  In  the  first  two,  this  is  perhaps  the 
aim  exclusively  in  view.  The  third  method  aims  no  less 
surely  at  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
law,  but  it  lays  greater  stress  upon  study  as  a  discipline  of  the 
mind.  Indeed  it  is  not  t(K)  much  to  say  that  the  chief  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  case,  inductive,  or  lalx)ratory  method,  as  it  may  be 
variously  and  aptly  termed,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  mind 
of  the  student  is  trained  and  disciplined  by  a  severe  course  of 
study;  by  the  analysis  of  the  principle  underlying  a  case; 
the  endeavor  to  distingpiish  cases  seemingly  alike,  yet  radi¬ 
cally  or  fundamentally  different,  and  by  the  reconciliation 
of  apparent  or  real  conflict  of  cases  either  in  the  caseljook  or 
hypothetically  suggested  by  the  instruction  in  the  classroom. 
In  a  word,  this  method  makes  the  student  do  his  own  think¬ 
ing;  it  makes  him  do  his  own  work;  and  he  not  only  gains 
knowledge  of  the  law  by  so  doing,  but  his  mind  is  strengthened 
and  refined,  broadened  and  quickened  in  the  process.  It  is 
the  most  intellectual  and  theoretical  method,  yet  it  is  at  once 
the  most  practical ;  for  it  forces  the  student  to  get  at  the 
heart  of  things ;  to  separate  the  essential  from  the  non-essen¬ 
tial,  and  to  discover  almost  unconsciously  and  by  a  casual 
reading,  the  ratio  decidendi  of  the  case.  He  is  thus  in  his 
undergraduate  days,  learner,  lawyer,  and  judge,  and  by  sub¬ 
sequent  thought  and  reflection  he  co-ordinates  and  classifies 
his  various  knowledge  into  an  unwritten  treatise  or  text,  al¬ 
ways  at  hand  l>ecause  in  his  head.  If  for  law  you  substitute 
chemistry,  the  advantages  of  the  laboratory  method  are  self- 
evident.  Admitting  the  truth  of  much  of  this,  it  may  still  be 
objected  that  this  is  the  language  of  the  theorist ;  but  if  so,  it 
has  an  advantage  that  all  theories  of  education  do  not  have: 
it  is  confirmed  by  those  who  are  pre-eminently  practical 
men.  Mr.  John  C.  Gray,  famous  alike  as  teacher  and  lawyer, 
says: 

“  When  I  was  a  law  student,  I  read  20  or  30  text-books 
thru.  I  fear  little  of  them  remained  in  my  mind.  I  had  to 
begin  again  with  the  study  of  particular  cases  and  learn  my 
law  in  that  way.  We  try  to  save  our  students  that  exjKrience, 
and  start  them  in  the  way  of  practical  learning  three  years 
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earlier  than  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  they  had  to  acquire  sucli 
learning-  after  they  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar.” 

If  it  be  thought  that  this  odor  of  the  classro<jin  may  dis¬ 
qualify  Mr.  Gray,  we  may  turn  to  one  whose  fortune  in  life  it 
has  been  to  teach  bench  and  bar  alike  in  the  actual  practice  of 
the  law.  Mr.  James  C.  Carter  meets  the  criticism  iu  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages : 

“  1  think  that  the  methods  that  are  now  pursued,  so  far  as  I 
understand  them,  are  a  vast  improvement  over  those  with 
which  1  was  aeajuainted  when  I  was  a  member  uf  the  school. 
W  hat  is  it  that  students  go  to  a  law  school  to  learn?  W'hat  is 
it  to  begin  the  study  of  what  we  call  ‘the  la.w  '  ?  W'hat  is 
this  thing  we  call  ‘the  law.'  and  with  the  administration  of 
which  we  have  to  deal?  Where  is  it  found?  How  are  we  to 
know  it?  ...  It  is  found,  and  it  is  alone  found,  in  those 
adjudications,  those  judgments  which  from  time  to  time  its 
ministers  and  its  magistrates  are  called  on  to  make  in  de¬ 
termining  the  actual  rights  of  men. 

“  W’hat  was  our  fcjrmer  method  of  accjuiring  it?  Going  pri¬ 
marily  to  those  judgments?  Xo.  For  the  most  part  the  basis 
of  legal  education  was  in  the  study  of  te.\t-books.  the  authors 
of  which,  if  they  had  accpiired  any  knowledge  of  the  law  for 
themselves,  must  have  obtained  it  by  resorting  to  those  origi¬ 
nal  .sources.  We  therefore  got  it  at  second  hand.  I  think 
the  result  of  all  investigation  concerning  the  methods  by 
which  any  science  may  best  be  acepnred  and  cultivatetl,  has 
been  to  teach  us  to  go  to  the  original  sources,  and  not  to  take 
ativthing  at  second  hand. 

“  Xow.  is  this  methorl  open  to  the  objection  that  the  study  of 
cases  is  apt  to  make  the  student  a  mere  ‘case’  lawyer?  Xot 
at  all.  The  purpose  is  to  study  the  great  and  principal  cases 
in  which  are  the  real  sources  of  the  law,  and  to  e.xtract  from 
them  the  rule  which,  when  discovered,  is  found  to  be  superior 
to  all  cases.  And  this  is  the  method  which,  as  I  understaufl 
it.  is  now  i)ursued  in  this  school.  And  so  far  as  the  practical 
([uestion  is  concerned,  whether  it  actually  fits  those  who  go  out 
from  its  walls  in  the  best  manner  for  the  actual  practice  of  the 
law,  I  may  claim  to  be  a  comi>etent  witness.” 
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Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  law,  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  place  for  its  study,  and  the  methods  best  suited  for  its 
acapiisition,  the  (juestion  naturally  arises,  should  the  law 
school  be  an  isolated  institution,  or  should  it  he  cunnected  with 
a  university  in  order  that  the  student  may  best  profit  by  his 
course  of  study?  From  one  point  of  view,  it  does  not  much 
matter,  provided  only  the  law  school  he  thoro,  and  the  in¬ 
structors  competent,  hut  there  is  a  deeper  ([uestion  involved. 
An  isolated  law  school  must  offer  a  better  training  than  a  law 
office  at  the  present  day;  hut  unless  it  he  in  some  way  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  university,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  it  d(jes  the  work 
of  a  law  office,  or  rather  that  which  it  does  not  do,  in  a  some¬ 
what  narrow  and  technical  way,  or  with  less  freedom  and 
greater  limitations  than  if  connected  with  a  university. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  a  university  has  a  certain  indefinable,  yet 
ever  present  spirit  which  infuses  itself  into  all  its  branches, 
and  which  intluences,  gradually  it  may  be,  but  profoundly, 
student  and  teacher  alike. 

In  the  next  place,  the  academic  department,  the  college 
j)ro|K*r,  may  train  and  prepare  the  prospective  student,  serving 
as  a  feeding  school  or  nursery  for  the  professional  school.  Or 
at  least,  it  may  co-operate  with  the  jtrofessional  school  by 
o|)ening  its  courses  to  the  law  student  who  may  wish  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  broader  course  of  study  than  is  provided  by  his  techni¬ 
cal  law  courses.  A  substitute  for  the  law  office  will  teach  pri¬ 
vate  law  and  nothing  hut  private  law;  a  university  law  .school 
may  well  offer  training  in  public  law.  political  .science,  and 
jurisprudence. “  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  lawyer  and  judge  of  men. 

In  his  speech  on  “  American  Taxation.”  Ivlmnnd  Burke  speaks  of  the  law  in 
connection  with  (leorge  Grenville  :  '‘He  was  bre<l  in  a  profession.  Me  was  bred 
to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  first  and  noblest  of  human  sciences  ; 
a  science  which  does  more  to  (piicken  and  invigorate  the  understanding,  than  all 
the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  together  ;  but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  persons  very 
happily  born,  to  open  and  liberalize  the  mincl  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.” 

And  the  same  profound  statesman  thus  speaks  of  lawyers  in  his  ReJltctioHS  cn 
the  revolution  in  France:  “It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  when  men  are 
too  much  confined  to  professional  and  faculty  habits,  and,  as  it  were,  inveterate 
in  the  recurrent  employment  of  that  narrow  circle,  they  are  rather  disabled  than 
qualified  for  whatever  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  on  experience  in 
mixed  affairs,  on  a  comprehensive  connected  view  of  the  various  com])licated  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  interests  which  go  to  the  formation  of  that  multifarious  thing 
called  a  state.” 
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must  have  felt  tlie  need  of  broadening^  the  education,  training;', 
and  knowledg'e  of  his  ])rofessional  brethren,  for  does  he  not  in¬ 
sist  in  Guy  Maiiiicriiig  (eh.  37)  that:  “  lawyer  without 
history  or  literature  is  a  mechanic,  a  mere  working  mason;  if 
he  possesses  some  knowledge  of  these,  he  may  venture  to  call 
himself  an  architect.” 

It  is  a  (luestion  of  internal  arrangement  and  economv 
whether  the.se  various  subjects  he  taught  in  the  law  .sch(X)l  or 
in  another  or  other  department  of  the  university.  The  chief 
(|uestion.  however,  is  that  they  he  taught,  and  that  the  law 
student  he  afforded  the  op|wrtunity  of  training  in  these  sub¬ 
jects.  To  the  writer  it  seems  highly  advisable  that  law  stih- 
jects  he  taught  in  law  schools,  by  trained  law  teachers,  in  a 
way  to  meet  the  needs  and  ap|)eal  to  the  interest  of  law  stu¬ 
dents.  Tuhlic  law  and  the  various  subjects  grouped  under  this 
.somewhat  indefinite  head  of  jurisprudence  would  therefore  be 
not  only  proper,  but  eminently  useful  in  a  university  law  school ; 
while  courses  in  political  science,  if  not  previously  hut  concur¬ 
rently  pursued,  would  better  fall  within  the  control  of  the  uni¬ 
versity;  for  it  should  never  he  forgotten  that  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  a  law  school  is  to  teach  law.  A  university  school  might 
well  confine  itself  to  private  and  public  law  as  administered  in 
courts  of  justice;  hut  it  might  well  offer  post-graduate  courses 
in  the  nature  of  special  research  and  jurisjinulence,  leading  to 
a])propriate  degrees  in  this  age  of  degrees  and  diplomas. 
Sttch  a  .school  would  turn  out  jurists,  law  writers,  and  law 
teachers,  tints  making  the  school  not  merely  the  servant  of  the 
bar,  hut  giving  it  a  jMisition  of  intluence  and  dignity  by  sub¬ 
serving  a  larger  public  interest. 

In  the  ne.xt  j)lace,  teachers  in  an  isolated  law  school  wilT 
generally  he  practitioners  as  well  as  teachers,  and  in  contlict  t)f 
interests  the  law  sclicx)!  will  suffer.  It  is  the  (juestion  of  the 
law  f'ff'ice  over  again  in  a  somewhat  different  form;  for  the 
busy  and  coni|K“tent  lawyer  will  naturally  look  to  his  client 
rather  than  to  the  school,  and  the  interests  of  the  latter,  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  client,  will  just  as  surely  suffer. 

.\  university  school  in  this  cotintry  may  draw  and  hold  a 
body  of  capable  and  trainetl  teachers  who  devote  their  ttndi- 
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vided  time  to  the  teacliins’;'  of  law,  as  is  the  case  iit  the  uni¬ 
versity  proper.  It  is  unnecessary  to  (Iwell  upon  the  imixir- 
tance  of  this,  which  must  he  self-evident  to  anyone  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  and  conversant  with  educational  growth  and 
methods,  (^f  the  too  schools  in  1900-01,  71  were,  connected 
with  nniversities,  and  of  the  i  lof)  instructors  some  75  de¬ 
voted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  teaching.  The  tend¬ 
ency.  however,  is  evident  and  marked  toward  separation  of 
teacher  from  practitioner,  and  it  is  no  idle  prophecv  that  ban¬ 
ishes  the  practitioner  from  the  law  sc1uk)1,  except  perhaps  in 
practice  courses  which  may  well  re(|nire  a  present  and  con¬ 
stant  contact  with  the  courts. 

Professor  Langdell,  to  whom  scientific  teachers  of  law  in 
onr  generation  owe  much,  has  admirably  expres.sed  this  in  the 
following  well-chosen  and  measured  language: 

"  To  accomplish  these  objects,  so  far  as  they  dei>ended  upon 
the  law  school,  it  was  indis])ensable  to  establish  at  least  two 
things:  first,  that  law  is  a  science;  secondly,  that  all  the  avail¬ 
able  materials  of  that  science  are  contained  in  printed  books. 
If  law  be  not  a  .science,  a  university  will  best  consult  its  own 
dignity  in  declining  to  teach  it.  If  it  he  not  a  science,  it  is  a 
?l)ecies  of  handicraft,  and  may  best  be  learned  by  serving  an 
jipprenticeship  to  one  who  practices  it.  If  it  be  a  science,  it 
will  scarcely  l)e  disiinted  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
flitihcnlt  of  sciences,  and  that  it  needs  all  the  light  that  the 
most  enlightened  seat  of  learning  can  throw  niv)!!  it.  Again, 
•law  can  only  be  learned  and  taught  in  a  university  by  means 
.of  printed  Ixxik.s.  If,  therefore,  there  are  other  and  better 
means  of  teaching  and  learning  law  than  printed  hooks,  or  if 
Tjwinted  books  can  only  lie  used  to  the  best  advantage  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  means, — for  instance,  the  work  of  a  lawyer’s  of¬ 
fice,  or  attendance  ni>on  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice, — 
it  must  he  confessed  that  such  means  cannot  be  provided  by  a 
nniversitv.  But,  if  printed  b(X)k.s  are  the  idtimate  sources  of 
all  legal  knowledge,  if  every  student  who  would  obtain  any 
mastery  of  the  law  as  a  .science  must  resort  to  these  ultimate 
sources,  and  if  the  only  assistance  which  it  is  ix)ssible  for  the 
learner  to  receive  is  such  as  can  be  afforded  by  teachers  who 
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have  traveled  the  same  road  before  liim,  then  a  university,  and 
a  university  alone,  can  furnish  every  iK)Ssil)le  facility  t\)r  teach¬ 
ing-  and  learning  law.  1  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  a 
teacher  of  law  should  he  a  person  who  accompanies  his  pupils 
on  a  road  which  is  new  to  them,  hut  with  which  he  is  well  ac- 
(piaijited  fiaau  having  often  traveled  it  before.  What  (piali- 
ties  a  person,  therefore,  to  teach  law  is  not  experience  in  the 
work  of  a  lawyer's  office,  not  experience  in  dealing  with  men, 
not  experience  in  the  trial  or  arguments  of  causes — not  ex¬ 
perience.  in  short,  in  using  law,  but  experience  in  learning 
law." 

It  has  been  fre<|uently  said,  ami  it  hears  rei)etition  lest  it  he 
forgotten  or  overlookeil,  that  a  law  school  has  a  practical  pur- 
jxise.  namely,  to  tit  students  for  the  ])ractice  of  law.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  professional  and  technical  school.  'I'he  methods 
of  teaching  law  in  such  a  scIkh)!  have  been  enumerateil  and 
considered,  hut  it  mu>t  not  he  lost  sight  of  that  local  condi¬ 
tions  ])lay  an  im])ortant  and  not  unfre(|uently  a  controlling 
role.  A  law  school  in  (Juehec,  for  e.xam])le.  would  studv  the 
Roman  or  civil  law.;  a  similar  school  in  Cfntario.  and  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  generallv,  would  exiM)und  the  common  law, 
as  would  he  the  case  in  the  Cnited  States.  excei)t  in  Louisiana 
where  the  civil  law  obtains.  In  a  lesser  degYce,  a  knowledge 
of  Roman  law  would  he  of  advantage  in  'Texas,  and  i)erha])S 
in  California,  while  schools  in  the  insular  |X)Ssessions  would 
devote  themsehes  (piite  exclusively  to  the  civil  law  as  modified 
hy  local  custom  and  decisions  of  S])anish  origin.  'The  code 
States — that  is  to  say.  States  in  which  the  common  law  has 
been  modified  and  reduced  t<v  a  code — would  naturally  lay 
great  stress  on  the  exposition  of  the  code,  altho  the  proper  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  study  of  law  would  still  he  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  and  understanding  of  the  fundamental  princijiles  of  the 
common  law.  I.arge  schools,  irresjiective  of  locality,  drawing-^ 
students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  would  necessarily  teach 
the  comtiK^n  law  as  a  system,  with  hut  little  reference  to  statu¬ 
tory  changes  or  enactments,  while  a  smaller  school,  drawing  its 
students  from  the  State  in  which  it  is  established,  would  pro])erly 
lay  great  stress  on  code  or  statutory  changes  as  interpreted  by 
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local  decisions.  This  is  inevitable  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
altho  it  is  submitted  that  a  thoro  training  in  common  law 
is  the  very  l)est  |)re])aration  for  the  practice  of  the  law  in  any 
part  of  the  country.  Then  again,  the  reciuirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  tlie  har  of  the  various  States  must  not  In.*  over¬ 
looked:  for  it  should  be,  and  is,  the  duty  of  the  school  to  fit 
the  student  to  meet  the.'^e  reciuirements.  These  re(|uirements 
are  often  technical  and  local  in  their  nature,  .so  that  the  theo¬ 
retical  e.xposition  of  the  law  .school  may  not  prepare  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  this  practical  test,  hut  that  is  the  fault  of  the  Board  of 
ITxaminers  rather  than  of  the  school;  for  it  is  little  less  than 
absurd  to  expect  that  the  student  can  pass  an  examination 
uivcn  matters  of  practice  before  he  has  had  experience  in  prac¬ 
tice.  A  searching  examination  in  the  underlying  theory  of 
the  law  would  establish  the  fact  whether  the  student  had  a 
legal  and  well-trained  mind,  so  that  he  might  proiKudy  be 
icermitted  to  hold  him.self  out  to  the  public  as  an  adviser  and 
counselor  in  law.  Ouestions  of  practice  woidd  thus  take  care 
of  themselves.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bar  examiners  do 
not  oppose  the  law  schools;  their  efforts  tend  directly  to 
render  them  a  necessity.  The  system  of  examinations  at 
present  in  force  in  nineteen  of  our  States  has  made  it  highly 
advisable,  if  not  im])erati\e.  for  the  student  to  prepare  himself 
in  a  law  .scluxjl  where  he  has  had  advantages  greater  than  can 
be  found  in  an  office,  whether  the  .school  be  large  or  small; 
isolated  or  connected  with  a  university:  or  whether  it  follow 
ca.se.  text-book,  lecture  system,  or  a  combination  of  all. 

Xor  should  the  service  be  t)verlooked  which  the  system  of 
Bar  examinations  is  rendering  the  cause  of  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation.  as  well  as  the  cour.se  and  duration  of  study  in  the  law 
scluK)l  itself. 

In  about  half  of  the  .States  the  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
bar  is  recpiired  to  have  had  a  high-.school  education.  1  his  is 
a  great  advance  upon  the  old  way  of  doing  things;  a  letter  of 
introduction,  a  friendly  chat  with  the  examiners,  a  few  simple 
(jiiestions  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  mend 
his  wavs,  and  the  young  man  was  turned  loose  upon  the  public. 
Little  law  was  re(|uired.  and  less  education,  if  jxissible.  Now, 
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preliminary  education  equivalent  to  that  provided  by  a  hij^h 
scliool  means  no  mean  training’  in  these  days,  and  furnishes 
a  foundation  for  a  law  structure.  More  might  he  required, 
but  the  reciuirement  of  high-school  education  is  certainly  to 
be  commended.  In  our  western  and  thinly  settled  States,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  more  could  well  be  asked.  There  the  State 
universities  take  up  the  high-school  graduate  and  admit  him  to 
the  university.  The  university  as  a  wh(jle  is  before  him,  and 
he  may  choose  any  department,  literary,  scientific,  or  profes¬ 
sional.  It  is,  of  course,  ])ossible  to  recommend  to  the  pro¬ 
spective  law  student,  that  he  study  at  least  two  years  in  the  col¬ 
lege  subjects  such  as  English,  constitutional,  and  |)olitical 
history,  political  science,  beb're  entering  the  law  school. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  done  in  individual  cases,  and  may  in  time 
raise  the  standard  of  entrance  in  State  law  schools;  but  for 
the  present,  the  high-school  reciuirement  is  a  great  gain,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  co!igratulation  that  the  liar  examiners  are 
thus  consciously  or  unconsciously  co-operating  with  the  law 
.schools,  'file  problem  is  very  dift'erent  in  the  larger  and 
l)rivately  endowed  universities:  for  these  may  determine  their 
recjuirements  without  fear  of  breaking  a  link  in  the  chain  fnnn 
primary  to  professional  school. 

Admitting  that  law  is  a  science  and  shouhl  be  taugbt  as 
such,  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  <legree  of  lu'climinary  at¬ 
tainment  will  i)roduce  the  best  results  in  professional  studies. 
It  is  generally  c<nisidered  that  a  physician  reciuires  a  thoro  aca- 
<lemic  training  before  entering  upon  his  medical  study.  Like 
reasoning  suggests  that  the  law  student  have  a  trained,  well 
balanced  and  disciplined  mind  l)efore  devoting  bimself  to 
professional  study.  At  least  half  of  the  law  schools  re(|uire 
a  high-.school  preparation,  and  three  or  four  insist  tq)on  a  degree 
in  arts  or  in  sciences.  Of  the  13.^4.^  law  students  in  1 900-0  r, 
no  less  than  2119  held  an  academic  degree,  and,  as  indicated,  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  best,  most  progressive,  and  influen¬ 
tial  schools  of  the  country-  recpiire  it  as  a  condition  of  en¬ 
trance.  These  figures  mean  much  and  show  that  the  ([uestion 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion.  The  students  are 
taking  the  matter  int(,i  their  own  hands,  and  they  ])refer  to 
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leiig-then  their  course,  practice  rigid  economy,  and  even  to 
work  their  way  thru  a  superior  than  to  enter  an  easy  school, 
1'lien.  tfK),  the  presence  of  higli-school  and  university  men  in 
the  same  classroom  ix)ints  to  the  conclusion,  theoretically  un¬ 
answerable,  that  the  academic  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  enables 
its  holder  to  do  better  work.  I'lie  unprepared  man  is  a  drag 
upon  tbe  better  prepared,  and  this  latter  class  prefer  schools  in 
which  they  will  associate  and  work  with  their  equals.  Tins 
has  been  the  writer’s  e.xperience,  and  no  doubt  it  is  shared 
by  others  who  have  observed  students  in  and  out  of  the  class, 
and  have  considered  the  reasons  which  intluence  students  in 
their  .selection  of  a  professional  school.  College  students  may 
idle  during  the  college  course,  especially  under  an  unchecked 
elective  system;  but  they  are  earnest  and  e.xactiiig  in  profes¬ 
sional  scIkkiIs. 

'I'he  academic  degree  of  itself  should  not  be  the  standard  of 
admission.  The  diploma  is  simply  a  bit  of  parchment  or 
paper — at  most  evidence.  Training,  ripeness,  in  a  word,  fit¬ 
ness  for  the  chosen  line  of  study  should  be  the  basis  of  ad¬ 
mission.  Academic  training,  or  its  efiuivalent,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  thing.  In  the  writer’s  opinion,  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  period  (tf  previous  study  be  three  or  four  years, 
provided,  only  and  always,  that  training  be  sound  and  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  fit  tbe  student  for  his  professional  w«jrk.  It  may  well 
be  that  three  years  spent  in  the  college  will  adeffuately  i)re- 
pare  the  man.  in  which  case  the  student  may  complete  his 
college  and  professional  course  in  si.x  years;  but  tbe  pbenom- 
enal  growth  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  which  the  most 
rigorous  entrance  reaiuirements  obtain,  leads  the  writer  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  year,  more  or  less,  to  the  student  does  not 
worry  him  nearly  S(»  much  as  it  does  the  educational  re- 
bjrmers.  He  wants  the  best  instructitni  and  training  in  the 
law  that  can  be  had.  and  he  is  willing  t(j  spend  the  early  years  of 
his  life  in  hard  work  and  deprivation,  provided  only  the  law 
school  will  fit  him  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  assure  bim  an 
abundant  harvest  in  the  later  years  of  his  profession.'d  career. 

Students  would  undoubtedly  prefer  three  to  four  years' 
academic  training,  because  it  shortens  the  aiiprenticeship  by 
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one  year,  and  undoubtedly  many  an  earnest  and  competent 
young  man  goes  to  a  so-called  inferior  school  because  he  can¬ 
not  spare  the  time  to  finish  the  college  course  before  entering  the 
law  school.  But  it  is  submitted  that  the  prospective  student 
does  not  always  know  what  training  is  best  for  him ;  that  law 
teachers  know  better  than  he  what  preliminary  training  leads 
to  the  best  results  in  and  out  of  the  classroom.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  learn  the  student’s  views  as  to  pre¬ 
liminary  academic  training  when  his  law  course  is  finished,  and 
when  he  is  j)racticing  his  prt)fession.  He  would  probably  not 
then  regret  a  college  course,  nor  a  fourth  year  in  college.  In¬ 
deed,  the  writer’s  experience  is  that  scholarly,  and  not  unsuccess¬ 
ful  practitioners,  regret  the  absence  f)f  jjreliminary  training,  and 
advise  graduation  from  college  for  others.  In  any  case,  the 
aftermath  is  not  unworthy  of  ccjiisideration,  and  no  radical  re- 
(luirements  should  be  fi»rmulated  without  bearing  in  mind  the 
ultimate  as  well  as  the  youthful  ambition  and  career  cjf  the  law 
student.  Retrosijection  may  well  cast  a  doubt  on  anticipation; 
the  middle-aged  or  hoary-headed  practitioner  is  not  necessarily 
less  wise  than  the  pros])ective  and  youthful  student. 

Admitting  that  the  law  scluxil  is  the  appropriate  place  to 
study  law,  the  (piestion  presents  itself — what  should  be  the 
minimum  of  the  cour.se  of  study,  for  the  maximum  is  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  individual.  Here,  again,  the  law  examiners  aid 
the  schools;  for  in  no  fewer  than  eighteen  States,  three  years 
are  requiretl,  while  in  eleven  others,  two  years  are  the  minimum. 
In  the  schiMils  themselves  the  length  of  the  cour.se  varies  ;is 
follows:  One  year,  seven  schools;  two  years,  forty;  three 
years,  fifty-one.  Three  years  are  none  too  much  in  which  to 
prepare  students  for  i)ractice.  and  if  any  change  should  be 
made,  a  fourth  year  would  surely  justify  itself.  Post-gradu¬ 
ate  cour.'^es  might  well  be  offered,  which  would  undoubtedly 
find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  wish  to  ilevote  themselves 
to  legal  authorship,  or  to  the  teaching  of  law.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  any  catalog  of  the  three-year  .school  shows  how 
crowded  the  course  is,  and  how  desirable  it  would  be  could  an 
additional  year  be  s|)ent  in  the  study  of  subjects  which,  for 
lack  of  time,  have  had  to  be  slighted  or  omitted  altogether.  It 
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is.  however,  true  that  the  training  and  mental  discipline  ac- 
fpiired  in  three  years  of  a  professional  school  enable  a  young 
man  to  grapjjle  with  and  master  the  principles  of  a  subject  he 
has  not  studied  in  course.  Mere  knowledge  is  rightly  subor- 
ordinated  to  training,  hut  knr)wledge  ill  itself  is  an  indispens¬ 
able  item  in  a  lawyer’s  make-up.  The  opixirtunity  of  a  fourth 
year  woulcl  supply  this,  better  equip,  round  out,  and  broaden 
the  young  lawyer.  If  [>ossihle,  it  would  he  therefore  advan¬ 
tageous.  hut  the  fourth  year,  except  in  special  cases,  seems 
hardly  feasible.  It  cannot  well  he  a  requirement  at  present  for 
the  degree  of  IJachelor  of  Laws. 

An  important  element  in  teaching  has  lieen  omitted  thus  far, 
namely,  the  teacher  himself  and  his  personality.  It  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  this  is,  ])erhai)S,  the  most  imjKirtant 
element  of  all.  flood  methods  in  the  hands  of  good  teachers 
produce  excellent  results,  hut  the  best  of  methods  will  not 
make  up  for  what  may  he  called,  for  lack  of  a  l)etter  expres¬ 
sion.  teaching  personality,  ft  is  the  case  of  the  worthy  Dr. 
Ihrch  over  again,  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  in  his  breezy 
way:  “  Tom  Lirch  is  as  brisk  as  a  bee  in  conversation;  hut  no 
sooner  does  he  take  a  pen  in  his  hand,  than  it  becomes  a  tor¬ 
pedo  to  him,  and  henumhs  all  his  faculties." 

'I'he  lecture  method  may  produce  better  results,  and  results 
.are  the  best  test  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  any  system,  than 
the  inductive  method  in  the  hands  of  the  same  i)erson.  The  text¬ 
book.  if  there  be  a  man  behind  it.  may  inspire  students,  and  im- 
])art  the  law  and  legal  training  better  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  man  is  greater  than  the  method,  hut  if  the  man  and  the 
method  meet  and  co-operate,  it  is  self-evident  that  iileal  results 
will  he  obtained.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  clement  of  person¬ 
ality  counts  for  much  .'ind  is  often  determinative.  Local  condi¬ 
tions  may  likewise  inlluence  the  choice.  The  writer  believes 
that  the  inductive  method  is  the  best  method  of  legal  instructi(jn 
kiKjwn  to-day;  hut  it  must  he  admitted  that  untrained  and  im¬ 
mature  students  do  not  take  easily  to  it.  and  that  good  results 
may  be  and  actually  are  produced  under  certain  conditions  by 
its  modification  or  by  the  substitution  of  the  text-hook,  supple¬ 
mented  1)y  the  use  of  cases  by  way  (jf  illustration.  But  given 
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any  one  met  hod,  it  undergoes  infinite  modifications,  even  iti  the 
same  school;  for  the  man  is  a  tliinking  being,  not  a  macliine, 
and  he  uses  tlie  metliod  best  suited  to  his  subject,  himself,  and 
his  students  to  produce  the  desired  result. 

He  would  he  a  very  hold  man  who  maintained  that  the  case 
system,  or  any  one  system,  conld  or  should  be  u.sed  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  'I'lie  result  rather  than  the  method  is  what  every 
law  school  has  before  it.  Certain  subjects  may  he  and  are 
taught  with  e.xcellent  results  from  the  text-hook;  occasionally, 
lectures  are  and  ought  to  he  resorted  to;  hut  it  is  patent  to  all 
eareful  observers  that  the  laboratory  method,  which  has  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  teaching  of  science,  may  i)crform  a  like  bene¬ 
ficial  service  for  the  science  of  law.  and  in  fact  this  system  has 
already  rendered  this  service  in  those  schools  where  it  has  l)een 
and  is  used  as  the  basis  of  instruction. 

i\lr.  J('hn  C.  Cray  says,  in  speaking  of  an  e.xcl’isive  system  of 
instruction : 

“  In  all  law  schools.  I  suppose,  the  students  learn  from  text¬ 
books.  cases,  and  oral  instruction.  .\t  any  rate,  they  do  so  here 
I  Harvard],  h'ach.  teacher  is  free  to  use  these  means  as  he 
pleases.  'I'lie  different  professors  do  actually  use  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  and  proportions." 

.Vnd  in  conclusion  attention  is  called  to  the  sober  and  ma¬ 
ture  views  of  the  late  I’rofes.sor  James  H.  Thayer,  whose 
recent  death  students  of  legal  education  deplore: 

“  My  exi)erience  confirms  that  of  others  who  have  found,  in 
dealing  with  our  svstem  of  law,  that  the  best  preparation  for 
these  exercises  is  got  from  the  studv  (if  well-selected  cases.  .\s 
for  the  methods  of  teaching,  that  is  another  matter.  These 
must,  indeed,  have  relation  to  any  particular  methods  of  study 
that  are  jvrescribed  or  recommended,  but  they  are  not  neces- 
arily  determined  by  them.  In  law,  as  in  other  things,  every 
teacher  has  his  own  methods,  determined  by  his  own  iversonal 
gifts  or  lack  of  gifts — methods  as  incommunicable  as  his  tem- 
jK'rament,  his  l(x>ks,  or  his  manners." 

Jamks  B.  Scott 
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ENGLISH  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL' 

READING 

Reading  has  two  fundamental  purposes:  ([)  intelligent 
reading — thought-getting;  (J)  intelligible  reading — thought¬ 
giving.  h'irst,  intelligent  reading.  Here  the  ideal  of  the  pu])il 
is  to  get  possession  of  the  body  of  thought  and  sentiment  that 
is  set  forth  by  the  author.  This  is  the  end  or  motive.  W  hat 
are  the  direct  means  to  this  end?  First,  giving  the  pupil  a 
background  of  thought  and  sentiment  clo.sely  akin  to  that  em- 
hodieil  in  the  reading  selection.  If  the  extract  concerns  the 
Revolutionary  War,  in  assigning  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
give  the  pupil  some  general  idea  of  the  war.  and  es|)ecially  of 
tho.se  events  which  called  forth  the  reading  selection.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  the  .selection  he  purely  literary  or  deal  with  physical 
nature. 

Having  e(iui])ped  the  pupil  with  a  suitable  background  for 
attacking  the  selection,  the  next  iiKiuiry  is  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  further  direct  means  to  its  literary  interpretation  as 
an  ideal  and  end.  'I  bis  will  he  found  to  consist  of  certain  ex¬ 
pressions — words,  phrases,  sentence.s — heavilv  fraught  with 
meaning.  Many  words  that  the  pupils  can  readily  detine 
become  difficult  to  interpret  hecau.se  of  their  u.se  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  The  w<n‘ds  used  in  a  selection  hear  very  uneipially  the 
burden  of  .setting  forth  the  iileas  of  the  author. 

W'ith  such  study  of  a  literary  .selection  as  is  above  set  forth, 
the  pupil's  mind  will  he  self-active,  alert,  forceful.  If.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rote  definitions  of  the  words  of  the  .selection  he 
set  forth  by  the  teacher  as  an  end.  the  pupil’s  mind  slavishly 
pursues  a  task  imposed  by  the  external  authority  of  the  teacher, 
and  is.  therefore,  not  self-active,  hut  is  sluggish,  iihtuse.  and 

'  From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  San  .\ntonio, 
Texas,  for  1903. 
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wecik.  The  arq^innent  is  this :  the  selection  is  a  living  organism 
closely  related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and,  therefore,  an  ideal 
sufficiently  strong  to  move  the  mind  to  self-activity,  to  put  it 
upon  its  mettle ;  while  the  definitions  of  isolated  words  consti¬ 
tute  no  such  organism  vitally  related  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
'I'hese  definitions  become  vital  only  when  used  in  the  closest 
possible  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  selection.  A 
teacher  does  the  greatest  violence  to  self-activity  when  he  as¬ 
signs  the  words  for  rote  definition  without  using  them  as  a 
means  of  interpretation  at  all,  the  reading  consisting  practically 
of  word-calling. 

r>ut  even  when  the  teacher  assigns  the  definitions  of  the 
isolated  words  of  a  lesson,  and  then  interprets  the  selection 
during  the  succeeding  lesson,  he  still  does  violence  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  self-activity — first,  because  the  definitions  of  words 
cannot  constitute  a  natural  motive,  and  second,  because  words 
can  he  defined  vitally  only  iu  their  relation  to  the  context.  This 
method  is.  therefore,  a  great  waste  of  time  and  energy.  In 
studying  a  reading  selection,  the  pupil  should  have  a  dictionary 
at  his  elbow  for  continual  reference;  but  he  should  ever  realize 
that  the  definitions  of  words  are  but  means  to  a  great  end — his 
introduction  to  the  ideal  world  of  thought,  sentiment,  and  will, 
that  the  author  has  created  in  the  selection. 

But  the  interpretation  of  these  pivotal  expressions,  which  are 
means  to  the  inteqiretation  of  the  selection  as  an  end,  may 
become  an  end  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of  assigning, 
jireiiaring.  and  hearing  the  lesson.  With  the  interpretation  of 
the  pivotal  expressions  as  an  end,  the  teacher,  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  the  lesson,  may  indicate  orally,  or  better,  on  the  black¬ 
board.  some  of  the  most  important  pivotal  expressions,  so  that 
the  pupil  may  have  an  opportunity  to  grapple  with  them  before 
coining  to  the  recitation.  Or  again,  the  teacher  may  reipiire  each 
pupil  of  grades  five,  six.  seven,  and  eight,  to  own  a  dictionary  and 
to  lav  it  upon  his  desk  before  beginning  the  interpretation  of  a 
reading  lesson.  Or  again,  in  order  to  assure  careful  study 
during  the  recitation,  he  may  require  pupils  to  write  answers 
to  a  few  questions  which  go  to  the  foundation  of  the  interpre¬ 
tation.  Or,  that  the  energies  of  the  pupils  may  not  be  frittered 
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away  through  dissipation  during  the  recitation  ])eriod.  he  may, 
in  rich  and  difficult  selections,  especially  in  the  higher  grades, 
contine  the  recitation  to  interpretation.  Teachers  often  dis- 
sijtate  the  energies  of  their  pnitils  hy  mingling  interpretation 
and  intelligihle  reading  in  a  haphazard  way.  During  a  recita¬ 
tion  who.se  jnirpose  is  interjtretation,  only  so  much  intelligible 
reading  should  he  permitted  as  grows  directly  out  of  the  inter- 
j)retation  of  the  pivotal  e.xpressions,  and,  therefore,  re-enforces 
the  interi)retation  and  ilevelops  good  expression.  Or  again, 
that  the  interpretation  may  not  he  scrappy  and  fragmentary, 
hut  may  move  in  a  continuous  stream  gathering  volume  and 
momentum,  the  teacher  may  read  up  to  a  pivotal  expression  em¬ 
phasizing  it  for  intcri)retation,  and  so  to  another  and  another, 
always  gathering  up  the  past  threads  of  interpretation  to  form 
a  background — an  ideal,  a  motive — for  further  interpretatittn. 

The  next  great  division  of  reading  is  intelligihle  reading. 
Here  the  ideal  of  the  reader  is  to  ])ut  the  listener  in  possession 
of  the  IkxIv  of  thought  and  sentiment  contained  in  the  selec¬ 
tion.  h'very  helpful  device  should  he  resorted  to  that  the  pupil 
may  fully  realize  this  ideal,  and  that  it  may  become  an  ever 
])resent  motive  with  him.  .Xs  means  to  the  end  of  thought¬ 
giving  are — (i)  rich  and  full  interpretation,  and  (j)  the 
mechanics  of  reading — pronunciation,  articulation,  emjdiasis, 
and  the  different  forms  and  qualities  of  voice. 

'Phe  first  of  these  means — interpretation — is  fundamental; 
for  how  can  one  give  to  a  listener  what  he  himself  does  not 
possess?  .And.  as  before  stated,  interpretation  is  of  such  para¬ 
mount  importance  as  often  to  justify  the  giving  of  an  entire 
recitation  to  it.  The  study  of  pronunciati(Ui,  articulation,  em¬ 
phasis.  and  the  forms  and  quality  of  voice  become  vital  when 
the  pupil  clearly  secs  that  these  are  hut  means  to  the  end  of 
thougl'.t-giving.  To  stiuly  them  as  ends  in  themselves  is  me¬ 
chanical  and  formal,  and  tends  to  crush  out  s])ontancity  and 
self-activity. 

The  oft-repeated  commands  of  the  teacher — louder.’' 
“  ])laincr  ” — do  not  furnish  an  ideal  that  will  move  the  pupil 
to  do  his  best.  TTe  must  realize  that  his  failure  to  correctly 
pronounce  and  to  clearly  articulate  the  words  is  defeating  the 
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great  purpose  in  view — namely,  thought-giving  to  the  class  as 
listeners.  He  must  feel  that  the  class  really  desires  to  hear  his 
message.  But  if  the  pupils  have  their  l)<K)ks  open  and  can  get 
this  message  through  the  eye,  this  desire  cannot  be  intense. 
They  are,  for  the  time  being,  eye-minded  rather  than  ear- 
minded.  For  this  reason,  a  half-dozen  pupils  should  he  called  to 
the  front  of  the  room  to  read  while  the  remainder  of  the  class 
listens  with  books  closed;  or  pupils  should  l)e  arranged,  stand¬ 
ing  in  lines,  on  opiX)site  sides  of  the  room,  one  line  listening 
while  the  other  reads.  The  teacher  should  stand  with  the  line 
that  is  listening.  The  auditory  attention  of  the  pupds  should 
be  stimulated  to  alertness  so  as  to  detect  wherein  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  a  woial  is  faulty — what  elementary  sound  is  omitted  or 
slurred  over. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  class  all  of  whose  members  can  read  so 
as  to  be  heard  distinctly  by  the  average  listener.  One  reason 
for  this  is  the  inherent  difficidty  in  articulating  all  the  elemen¬ 
tary  sounds  in  their  varied  combinations  as  they  occur  in 
difficult  words.  But  1  think  the  reason  lies  largely  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  pu])ils  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  they  are  convey¬ 
ing  a  message  to  listeners  who  are  eager  to  hear  it.  Anyone 
who  will  watch  the  average  puj)il  in  school  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  no  such  ideal  as  a  motive.  He  seems  to  be  reading 
int£)  space  or  rather  to  be  aimlessly  calling  words.  This  kind 
of  sc1k)o1  work  is  death  to  self-activity,  to  creative  mental 
energy.  A  serious  drawback  to  securing  good  intelligible  read¬ 
ing  is  the  fact  that  the  reader  knows  that  his  listening  class¬ 
mates  have  read  the  selection,  and,  therefore,  are  familiar  with 
its  main  features.  Tt  is,  therefore,  greatlv  to  be  desired  that 
much  of  the  reading  in  schools  he  from  books  unfamiliar  to  the 
class,  in  order  to  secure  that  auditory  alertness  so  necessar}'’  to 
good  rea<Iing.  As  the  assignment  and  preparation  of  a  lesson 
should  bear  as  definitely  as  possible  upon  the  recitation,  the 
pupils  should  be  directed  to  take  their  books  home  to  read 
aloud  to  members  of  the  family  or  to  neighl)oring  classmates 
as  a  preparation  for  a  lesson  in  intelligible  rea<ling:  this,  be¬ 
cause  silent  reading  in  school  is  not  a  good  preparation  for 
audible  reading  in  class.  That  this  home  reading  may  not  fix 
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bad  liabits,  expression  should  have  been  previously  developed 
by  a  severe  probinj’-  of  the  ojntents  by  thought  cjuestions. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  emphasis  can  be  taught  vitally 
only  as  a  means  to  thought-giving.  It  is  the  meaning  back  of 
the  emphasis  that  gives  life  to  it.  The  bearings  of  the  forms  and 
qualities  of  the  voice  upon  thought-giving  are  not  so  obvious 
to  the  pupil  or  teacher  as  that  of  pronunciation,  articulation, 
and  emphasis.  They  are  much  more  difficult,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  touched  lightly  and  ingeniously  in  all  e.xcept  the  higher 
grades,  and  here  they  must  be  u.sed  with  exceeding  skill  or 
they  become  mere  lumber.  They  are  vital  only  when  they  are 
shown  to  grow  out  of  the  character  of  the  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  to  be  given  forth.  The  mechanical  teacher,  finding  a 
little  treatise  on  forms  of  voice,  (jualities  of  voice,  emphasis, 
inflection,  etc.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  reader  formerly  had  the 
pupils  memorize  this  behwe  beginning  the  selections  of  the 
book.  Nothing  could  more  effectually  crush  out  the  individu¬ 
ality  and  self-activity  of  the  pupil. 

It  would  seem  that  the  logical  order  of  attacking  a  reading 
lesson  is  as  follows;  (i)  pronunciation;  (2)  interpretation; 
(3)  articulation;  (4)  thought-giving;  (5)  spelling.  A  child 
shonlcl  l)e  able  to  pronounce  the  words  of  a  lesson  before  at¬ 
tempting  thought-getting  or  thought-giving;  and  should  drill 
upon  the  articulation  of  words  immediately  before  attempting 
thought-giving.  All  of  this  is  obvious.  But  it  may  not  be  so 
obvious  that  spelling  should  be  the  last  attack  up^ii  a  reading 
les.son.  In  my  use  of  spelling  here,  I  limit  it  to  a  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  .sequence  of  letters  in  a  word.  Spelling,  as  here 
used,  does  not  include  pronunciation  and  articulation.  These 
may  come  in  incidentally  in  s])elling:  but  they  can  be  taught 
vitally  in  their  proper  place  as  means — pronunciation  as  a 
means  lK)th  to  thought-getting  and  thought-giving,  and  articu¬ 
lation  as  a  means  to  thought-giving.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  ini|)il  should  be  recptired  to  spell  the  words  of  a  reading 
lesson  l)efore  attempting  thought-getting  or  thought-giving. 
Resides,  in  the  four  preceding  attacks  upon  the  lesson — 
pronunciation,  thought-getting,  articulation,  and  thought¬ 
giving, — he  will  incidentally  learn  the  si)elling  of  many  words. 
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During  these  attacks,  the  spelling  of  woials  is,  as  it  were, 
photographed  upon  his  mind  thru  the  auditory  and  visual 
channels.  This  order  of  attacking  keeps  the  mind  self-active, 
because  each  attack  is  a  means  to  the  next  attack  as  an  end. 
The  length  of  a  lesson,  the  richness  of  thought,  the  stage  of 
the  pupil's  advancement,  will  determine  whether  an  entire 
recitation  or  only  part  of  it  should  he  given  to  each  separate 
attack.  In  the  lower  grades,  relatively  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  pronunciation  than  in  the  higher  grades;  while,  in  the 
higher  grades,  relatively  uK)re  attention  must  be  given  to 
thought-getting.  In  most  cases,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
thought-getting  and  thought-giving  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
T(^  refiuire  the  pupil  mechanically  and  artificially  t(.)  imitate 
the  expression  of  the  teacher  is  death  to  self-activity,  for  self¬ 
active  expression  is  horn  only  of  interpretation. 

Pronunciation  and  articulation,  which  are  a  means  to  ex¬ 
pression,  become  ideals  or  ends,  with  phonetics  as  a  means.  It 
is  mechanical  to  teach  phonetics  as  an  end;  hut  phonetics  be¬ 
comes  vital  when  taught  as  a  means  to  pronunciation,  especially 
if  the  elements  of  plKMietics  be  introduced  as  needed  in  the  i)ro- 
lumciation  of  words  as  they  occur  in  the  lessons  day  by  day. 
In  this  way.  the  practical  utility  of  the  respective  elements  of 
phonetic.s — syllahificatic^n,  accent,  diacritical  marks — can  he 
brought  home  to  the  pupil  in  daily  use. 

To  bring  this  lesson  home  forcibly  to  the  i»upil.  it  is  well  for 
the  teacher,  in  the  assignment  in  the  lower  grades,  to  write  the 
new  and  unfamiliar  words  upon  the  Ix^ard.  syllabified,  accented, 
and  marked  diacritically ;  also,  to  reriuire  the  pupils  during  the 
preparation  to  copy  these  words  with  their  syllabification,  ac¬ 
cent,  and  diacritical  marks.  In  the  recitation,  there  is  great 
temptation  of  the  teacher  to  ])ronounce  words  for  pupils  or  to 
pennit  bright  pui)ils  to  do  so.  This  de])rives  the  pupil  of  the 
valuable  mental  discipline  of  making  out  the  ]wommciation 
for  himself,  through  phonetics  as  a  means;  that  is.  of  exercis¬ 
ing  his  self-activity  in  creating.  That  pupils  may  vitally  realize 
that  phonetics  is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  in  the  uidocking  of 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word  during  the  recitation,  only  such 
phonetic  elements  should  be  emphasized  as  are  necessary  to 
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help  the  pupil  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  given  word.  If  a 
pupil  can  pronounce  a  word,  no  time  should  be  squandered 
upon  phonetics;  but  he  should  be  allowed  to  pass  at  once  to 
the  next  word.  Often  the  pupil’s  failure  to  pronounce  a  word 
rests  upon  the  misunderstanding  or  misai)plication  of  a  single 
phonetic  element — an  accent,  a  diacritical  mark,  or  a  syllabi¬ 
fication. 

As  soon  as  pupils  reach  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade,  they  should 
be  recpiired  to  own  dictionaries  and  keep  them  uixin  their  desks 
during  the  preparation  of  a  lesson  in  pronunciation.  In  this 
way,  they  form  the  hahit  of  using  phonetics  as  a  means  to  pro¬ 
nunciation — a  habit  that  ought  to  cling  to  them  thru  life. 
It  is  a  very  im[)ortant  element  in  one’s  education  when  he  has 
formed  the  habit  of  going  to  a  dictionary  for  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  words.  In  this  way.  he  becomes  independent,  in  this 
matter,  of  his  teacher  and  friends. 

COMPOSITION,  LANGUAGE  LESSONS,  GRAMMAR,  AND  RHETORIC 

Second  only  to  man’s  desire  to  know  is  his  desire  to  com¬ 
municate  his  knowledge  to  his  fellow  man.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  read  the  hook  of  nature  and  familiarize  himself  with 
man’s  achievements:  this  possession  must  become  that  of  his 
fellow.  In  the  evolution  of  the  race,  a  time  arrived  when  man 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  spoken  word  which  died  with  its 
utterance,  and  resorted  to  rude  signs  of  ideas  to  communicate 
himself  to  the  distant  in  time  and  space.  Later,  he  developed  a 
phonetic  alphabet,  the  tool  par  excellence,  that  fixes,  on  the 
printed  page,  for  distant  centuries  and  continents,  the  best  that 
men  have  thought  and  done.  L*nder  the  inspiration  of  this 
supreme  desire  to  communicate  himself  to  his  fellow,  first  by 
fleeting  breath,  later  by  permanent  record,  man  has  invented 
language  and  letters,  and  has  created  the  great  literatures  of 
the  world.  Therefore,  this  active,  ever-jiresent,  and  persistent 
motive  should  be  our  guide  in  all  composition  work. 

Accompanying  this  fundamental  motive,  and  forming  part  of 
it.  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  that  he  is  communicating  to  the  listener  or 
reader,  ideas  measurably  unfamiliar  to  him.  At  least  the 
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speaker  or  writer  hopes  to  deepen,  broaden,  and  enrich  the 
body  of  knowledge  possessed  by  his  auditor  or  reader,  or  to 
convince  him.  These  conditions  apply  measurably  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  school  branches.  A  large  ])er  cent,  of  the 
pupils  of  a  class  come  to  the  recitaticni  more  or  less  unfamiliar 
with  much  of  the  lesson.  Then,  ideal  composition  work — oral 
and  written — rests  upon  the  principle  that  the  subject-matter 
of  the  recitation  constitutes  a  body  of  ideas  that  the  pupil  re¬ 
citing  seeks  to  communicate  to  his  classmates  and  teacher  with 
a  maximum  of  accuracy,  clearness,  force,  and  elegance.  To 
this  end.  it  is  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  class  to  have 
in  mind,  at  every  stage  of  the  recitation,  what  part  of  this  body 
of  ideas  has  been  expressed  and  what  part  remains  to  he  ex¬ 
pressed.  That  the  recitation  may  have  unity  and  continuity,  it 
is  necessary  to  handle  one  topic  or  sul)-to])ic  at  a  time.  The 
recitation  of  the  pni)il  is  a])t  to  he  disconnected  and  scrappy, 
o.scillating  from  one  ])hase  of  the  subject  to  another.  The 
teacher  greatly  mitigates  this  evil  by  framing  a  logical  series 
of  ((uestions  on  each  phase  of  the  subject.  Tut  in  st)  doing 
he  curtails  the  pupil's  S])ontaneous  expression,  compressing 
many  of  his  answers  to  "  yes  "  (^r  “  no.”  This  is  unnatural. 
The  demands  of  life  arc  not  to  be  the  butt  of  ([uestions.  how¬ 
ever  ingeniously  framed,  hut  to  take  the  initiative  in  thinking, 
expressing  thought,  and  acting.  The  teacher  will  find  that  he 
can  pre.serve  unity  and  continuity,  and.  at  the  same  time,  secure 
free,  spontaneous  cxi)ression  by  holding  the  pupils  somewhat 
rigidly  to  f)ne  topic,  or  even  sub-topic,  at  a  time.  With  thi.s 
method,  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  pass  to  another  to])ic  or  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  topic  under  consideration  so  kaig  as  there 
come  from  the  teacher  such  suggestive  expressions  as: 
“Further”;  “More  on  that  point”;  “  TTas  that  statement 
another  side?”  “  Is  th.at  true?”  “  \\'hat  comparison  does  the 
last  statement  suggest  to  you?”  etc.,  etc.  These  expressions 
may  he  much  abbreviated,  so  as  to  give  the  most  amide  scope 
to  the  pupil's  power  of  spontaneous  expression.  .\  phonograph 
that  wotdd  record  the  daily  work  of  ]nipils  and  teacher  would 
doubtless  show.  tTr  the  average  school,  that  the  teacher  talks 
more  than  all  the  pupils. 
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P)iit  the  gfreat  recitation  evil  is  the  widespread  tendeiKW  of 
the  ])upil  to  recite  the  exact  words  of  the  text.  Because  pupils 
do  not  recite  an  entire  paras^raph  verbatim,  teachers  are  some¬ 
times  led  to  believe  that  this  evil  does  not  exist.  In  such  cases, 
])upils  will  often  be  found  reciting  verbatim  in  a  scrappy  man¬ 
ner,  a  sentence  here  and  there.  Such  mcnioritcr  recitation  is 
death  to  constructive  language  work.  The  puj)!!,  instead  of 
creating  discourse  by  clothing  his  ideas  in  ai)proi)riate  language 
for  his  auditors,  has  his  mental  gaze  riveted  on  the  i)rinted 
page.  Instead  of  coining  ideas  into  language,  he  is  memoriz¬ 
ing  language  forms  which  on  the  morrow  will  fade  from  his 
mind. 

I’nder  a  vigilant  teacher,  pupils  can  he  made  wonderfully 
alert  in  this  greatest  of  language  drills.  They  can  be  brought 
to  see  that  repeating  what  a  classmate  has  already  recited  shows 
culpable  inattention,  and  that  a  wordy  recitation  often  indicates 
a  dearth  of  ideas.  'I'hen.  again,  when  pupils  clothe  their  ideas  in 
their  own  language,  there  are  novelty  and  variety  for  the  pupils 
who  listen,  thus  further  satisfying  the  condition  that  the 
speaker  should  deliver  a  coveted  message  to  his  hearers.  If 
])upils  are  encouraged  to  read  b(K)ks  other  than  the  texts  and 
to  compare  and  argue,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  novelty  and 
variety  of  their  recitations.  However,  the  Icnowledge  pupils 
1)ring  from  supplementarv  books  is  usually  lugged  in  as  an  ex¬ 
traneous  and  independent  thing,  often  in  the  exact  words  of 
the  book.  It  retpiires  great  skill  and  constant  practice  to  ac¬ 
custom  pupils  to  use  knowledge  from  supplementary  sources  at 
the  pro]ier  place  in  the  recitatifm.  and  as  an  integral  part  of  it. 
One  reason  whv  |)upils  handle  supplementarv  information  so 
poorly  is  because  teachers  often  send  them  to  cyclopedias  and 
other  dihicult  books,  without  definite  direction  to  a  given  book 
and  part  thereof. 

C)ral  literature — fairy  tale.  Robinson  Crnsoc,  and  myth — 
oral  history,  and  nature  study  lend  themselves  effectively  to 
constructive  language  work.  Nature  study,  esjiecially  when 
]nipils  veport  upon  their  diverse  exjieriences,  and  reports  upon 
things  done  by  pupils  in  the  school,  the  home,  and  the  com¬ 
munity  meet  the  fundamental  conditions  of  novelty  and  variety. 
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School  conipositit)!!  would  he  greatly  strengthened  were  the 
pupils  of  a  room  broken  up  occasionally  into  groups  for  con¬ 
versation,  discussion,  and  dehate.  Many  of  us  vividly  recall 
the  new  iini)etus  that  laid  hold  of  us  when  we  became  members 
of  the  country  debating  club.  Then,  our  language  stiuly,  for 
the  first  time,  became  self-active.  In  life  we  do  not  line  up  in 
classes  to  he  touched  oft'  by  the  ([uestion  fuse,  hut  gather  in 
groups  for  interchange  of  thought.  Our  traditional  ideas  of 
discipline  have  cons])ire<l  to  ])revent  any  large  use  of  this 
method. 

All  the  foregoing  discussion  .seems  to  have  oral  language 
construction  chiefly  in  view,  hnt  it  will  he  found  ecpiallv  ap])li- 
cahle  to  written  language  construction.  Oral  composition 
.should  fre(iuently,  perhaps  usually,  precede  written  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  same  subject.  Pupils  slu)uld  do  much  written  work 
in  pre])a ration  and  some  in  recitation — always  without  the  book 
before  them,  in  order  that  the  e.xercise  may  stimulate  the  cre¬ 
ative  faculty. 

During  .all  the  years  of  the  pupil's  develoinnent  in  construc¬ 
tive  language  study,  he  is,  like  the  sculptor,  chiseling  closer 
and  closer  to  an  ideal — the  verbal  communication  of  himself  to 
others.  Therefore,  that  his  .self-activity  he  not  crushed  out, 
criticism  should  he  administered  judiciously  and  gradually  as 
he  is  able  to  hear  it.  Xot  all  the  faults  of  the  com])osition 
should  he  corrected  at  a  given  time,  hut  only  the  most  glaring. 
Therefore,  pupils  should  freely  correct  each  other's  composition 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  because  they  will  not  he  so 
critical  as  to  do  violence  to  the  self-activity  of  their  classmates; 
(j)  hecau.se  it  is  an  excellent  di.scipline  for  the  pupil  who  doe.s 
the  correcting:  (3)  because  no  teacher  can  correct  enough  com¬ 
position  work  to  meet  the  necessities  of  that  abundant  compo¬ 
sition  practice  which  the  subject  demands.  It  is  a  good  ])ractice 
for  the  teacher  to  distribute  the  written  work  of  the  class  to 
the  six  or  eight  pn])ils  who  are  especially  critical  in  composition. 
The  teacher  may  also  ])ass  ujxni  the  correctness  of  these  critic 
pu])ils. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  confined  iKft  only  to  constructive 
language  work,  hut  to  incidental  constructive  language  work; 
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that  is,  to  such  practice  in  expression  as  grows  out  of  the  every¬ 
day  recitations  in  the  respective  branches.  This  is  the  very 
highest  order  of  teacliing.  as  it  is  a  continual  wedding  of 
thought  and  its  expression.  I'lie  vital  study  of  rhetoric  is 
l)racticaliy  a  continuation  of  composition  as  developed  in  the 
])reccding  pages.  But  tra<liti(Mial  rhetoric  has  been  greatly 
overloaded  with  rules,  laws  of  expression,  and  exercises  for 
hypercritical  correction.  Pupils  have  often  been  set  to  dis¬ 
cover  faults  that  would  not  he  obvious  to  g(xxl  writers,  and 
have  been  retpiired  to  overload  their  memories  with  more 
canons  of  exjjression  than  the  author,  who  makes  his  living  by 
his  pen,  would  ever  find  use  for.  This  practice  is  aptly 
characterized  by  Butler's  oft-cpioted  lines: 

“  All  the  rhetorician’s  rules 

Teach  him  hut  to  name  his  tools." 

T.angtiage  lessons  deal  with  some  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  of  grammar  on  the  side  of  construction  and  correction. 
In  this  sense,  language  lessons  concern  themselves  principally 
with  such  mistakes  as  grow  obviously  out  of  inflected  words. 
However,  most  modern  books  on  language  include,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  instruction  in  composition,  interpretation  of 
simjile  choice  literary  selections,  and  easy  biographical  sketches 
of  authors.  As  in  composition,  so  in  language  lessons  proper, 
the  best  instruction  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  daily  recita¬ 
tions.  where  the  teacher  and  pupils  administer  such  correc¬ 
tions  as  will  not  interfere  too  much  with  the  pupil’s  freedom 
of  expression. 

There  remains  for  di.scussion  the  subject  of  technical  gram¬ 
mar.  Language  lessons  dispose  of  many  of  the  elementary 
facts  of  technical  grammar.  The  remainder  should  be  largely 
postponed  to  grades  seven  and  eight.  Heretofore,  in  many 
schools,  technical  grammar  has  been  introduced  much  too  early 
in  the  course.  In  this  way,  that  larger  per  cent,  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  early  has  been  given  a  smattering  of  gram¬ 
mar  at  the  expense  of  practical  drill  in  composition.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  .sch(flars  that  the  chief  reason  for  the 
studv  of  technical  grammar  is  not  its  practical  and  direct  bear- 
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iiig  upon  expression,  but  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  logic  of 
language  and  the  training  it  imparts  to  the  mind.  Professor 
W.  D.  W  hitney  voices  the  general  sentiment  among  scholars 
when  he  says  that  the  leading  object  of  technical  grammar  is  not 
to  teach  the  correct  use  of  English,  but  that  grammar  is  a  re¬ 
flective  study  of  language.  It  is  well  known  that  technical 
grammar,  as  is  now  understood,  was  practically  unknown  among 
the  Greeks,  and  the  first  English  grammars  were  made  to  help 
the  youth  in  the  study  of  Latin.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  technical  grammar  has  its  indirect 
and  unconscious  bearing  upon  constructive  language,  and  that 
it  should  be  studied  in  grades  seven  and  eight  and  in  the  high 
schwl.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  teaching  of 
technical  grammar  is  the  over-emphasis  given  to  formal 
parsing. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  technical  grammar,  formal 
rhetoric,  and  even  formal  language  lessons  do  much  greater 
violence  to  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil  than  does  the  rational 
teaching  of  constructive  language.  Even  the  best  teaching  of 
constructive  language  must  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the 
pupil's  self-activity,  for  he  must  not  be  left  entirely  to  his  own 
nature  in  the  use  of  language  any  more  than  in  the  formation 
of  his  personal  habits.  In  language,  as  in  other  subjects,  the 
race-heritage,  in  correctness,  force,  and  elegance  of  expression 
must  be  imposed  upon  him  with  the  greatest  deference  to  his 
individuality. 
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THE  DEGREE  OF  DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOrHY  IX 
THE  UNITED  STATES' 

Tlie  establishment  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in 
the  United  States  is  entirely  a  work  of  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  W  hile  even  before  i8(X)  there  were  “  resi¬ 
dent  graduates  ”  at  Harvard  College,  it  is  not  now  discoverable 
what  was  done  for  them  or  expected  of  them.  Thru  many 
years  such  persons  are  found,  on  examination  of  the  old  cata¬ 
logs,  to  have  been  in  residence,  the  greatest  numbers  being 
api)arently  twelve  in  i8i  i,  and  fifteen  in  1845.  Like  the  other 
colleges  foimded  in  America  at  later  dates.  Harvard  had  in¬ 
herited  in  the  main  the  English  methods  and  traditions;  but,  as 
in  many  other  departments  of  life,  the  English  inheritance  was 
augmented  by  practices  learned  from  other  nations.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  iiiagistcr  iirtiiiiii  and  doctor  philosophuc,  which  were 
not  widely  different  as  first  granted  in  continental  European 
universities.  exce])t  that  the  latter  seemed  more  on  a  par  with 
the  doctorate  in  law  and  medicine,  gradually  diverged.  In 
England  the  doctoratt;  disappeared  from  the  universities,  except 
in  medicine  or  as  an  honorary  degree:  the  “master  of  arts” 
was  retained,  hut  its  acfiuisition  became  merely  a  matter  of 
keeping  one’s  name  on  the  college  rolls.  This  condition  was 
perpetuated  in  the  colleges  founded  in  the  .American  colonies 
of  English  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  the  doctorate  in  philosf)phy.  which  had  been  main¬ 
tained  in  continental  Europe  at  the  expense  of  the  master's 
degree,  was  imported  into  the  Ihiited  States,  where  it  did  not 
displace  the  latter,  hut  was  merely  superimpo.sed  upon  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  first  im])ulses.  ineffectual 
tho  these  were,  toward  the  establishment  in  the  United  States 
of  courses  fT  non-professif)nal  training  for  men  already  in 
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{xtssessioii  of  the  baccalaureate  in  arts.  Four  young  Americans 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosopliy  in  Germany  within 
five  years;  Edward  Everett  in  1817;  J.  G.  Cogswell  in  1819; 
George  Bancroft  in  1820,  and  R.  B.  Patton  in  1821.  These, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  were  the  first  of  our  cx)untrymen  to  attain 
this  degree  at  all ;  and  it  was  only  after  an  interval  of  twenty- 
seven  years  that  another  followed  their  example  in  the  person 
of  B.  A.  Gould.  Then  the  fashion  spread  rapidly,  and  probably 
few  if  any  years  passed  without  the  acquisition  of  the  Ph.  D. 
in  Germany  by  an  American.  Bancroft,  immediately  after  his 
Promotion  at  Gottingen,  sought  to  turn  his  training  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  advantage  of  his  alma  mater  (  Harvard)  and  himself, 
by  offering  himself  as  a  lecturer  in  history.  His  German  de¬ 
gree  gave  him  the  right  of  lecturing  in  a  German  university, 
after  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  preliminary  formalities,  and  in 
his  youthful  enthusiasm  he  evidently  supposed  that  his  own 
college  at  home  would  welcome  a  volunteer  addition  to  its 
forces.  He  intended  (as  he  said  in  a  letter  written  fifty  years 
afterwards)  “  to  introduce  among  us  some  ])arts  of  the  German 
system  of  education,  so  as  to  divide  more  exactly  preliminary 
studies  from  the  higher  scientific  courses,  and  thus  facilitate 
the  transformation  of  our  colleges  into  universities,  after  the 
plan  everywhere  adopted  in  Germany.”  The  authorities  of 
Harvard  College  had  no  sympathy  with  this  aim.  and  his  re¬ 
quest  to  be  alk)wed  to  lecture  was  refused.  For  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  this  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  at 
any  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  instruction  for  graduates. 

Then,  in  1847.  a  beginning  was  seriously  made  at  Vale. 
course,  or  group  of  courses,  was  established,  to  provide  ad¬ 
vanced  instruction  in  "  mathematical  science,  physical  science 
and  its  ajiplication  to  the  arts,  metaphysics,  philology,  literature, 
and  history.”  Tho  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
philosophy  the  courses  were  intended  chiefly  for  graduates,  of 
Yale  or  other  colleges.  They  were  gradually  expanded,  and 
soon  separated  into  two  groups,  from  one  of  which  resulted  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  the  other  being  continued  as  the 
courses  in  history,  philology.  ])hilosophy.  and  mathematics. 
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By  i860  these  had  been  so  ftilly  developed  that  the  college  de¬ 
termined  to  pnivide  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 
The  Catalog  for  1860-61  contains  the  following  statement  of 
this  organization  of  the  work  for  the  degree — the  first  of  its 
kind,  so  far  as  actually  carried  out — in  the  United  States: 

“  It  is  recpiired  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  that  they  shall  faithfully  devote  at  least  two  years 
to  a  course  of  study  selected  from  branches  pursued  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts.  The  selection  may  be 
made  from  either  or  both  sections,  but  must  belong  to  at  least 
two  distinct  departments  of  learning.  All  persons  who  have 
not  jireviously  received  a  degree  furnishing  evidence  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  before  presenting  themselves  for  the  final  examination 
for  the  doctor’s  degree,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
those  languages,  or  in  some  other  studies  (  not  included  in  their 
advanced  course)  which  shall  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent  by 
the  Faculty.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  all  members  of  the  Department  who.  having  com¬ 
plied  with  the  conditions  above  stated,  shall  pass  a  satisfactory 
final  examination,  and  present  a  thesis  giving  evidence  of  high 
attainment  in  the  branches  they  have  pursued.  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  Sciencd  and  Philosophy  will  be  admitted  to  the  Scientific 
School  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
without  examination.  Other  persons  may  be  admitted  as  can¬ 
didates  for  the  same  degree  on  passing  the  examination  re¬ 
quired  for  the  bachelor’s  degree.” 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  arrangements  for  this 
higher  study  and  the  advanced  degree  were  made,  not  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  college  itself,  but  with  the  newly  founded  “  Scien¬ 
tific  School  ” ;  it  was  very  many  years  l>ef<^re  the  “  College  ” 
really  took  the  graduate  work  into  its  bo.som.  The  degree  was 
given  for  the  first  time,  in  t86i,  to  three  persons,  all  graduates 
of  Yale :  Eugene  Schuyler.  James  Morris  Whiton,  and  Arthur 
W  illiams  WTight.  Instruction  of  this  kind  was  henceforth 
carried  on  without  interruption,  and  some  of  the  most  noted 
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men  in  America  took  part  in  it — among  others  W'liitney,  Wool- 
sev,  Salishurv.  Porter,  and  Silliman. 


Ph.  n.  Decrees  j 

Columbia  College 

0  laJuates 

(iraduateil  Kisewhere 

1883 

3 

1 

3  1 

0 

1SS4 

3  1 

3  i 

0 

iSS? 

!  <)  ! 

8 

I 

i8S() 

()  1 

4 

2 

1SS7 

0  1 

w 

0 

iSSS 

0 

I 

iSSc) 

4 

2  1 

2 

15 

in  1 

; 

iSiu 

') 

3  1 

6 

1892 

3 

I  1 

2 

IS93 

12 

7  ! 

5 

i8()4 

27 

17 

10 

1 895 

*3 

2 

1  I 

1S96 

1 1 

3 

8 

iS()7 

16 

0 

16 

1 898 

21 

i  1 

20 

1899 

37 

1 1 

26 

I  goo 

17 

0 

17 

I  go  I 

■  26 

1  3 

23 

I<)02 

33 

1  ' 

32 

1903 

1  39 

!  4 

35 

Total  in  21 

years  31 1 

1  89  (29  per  cent.)  ’ 

222  (71  iier  cent.) 

P>eginnings.  hut  hardly  more,  of  instruction  for  graduates 
were  made  at  several  other  institutions;  so  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  where  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  was  first  con¬ 
ferred  after  examination  in  1859.  A  plan  for  graduate  in¬ 
struction  formed  at  Columbia  in  1854.  tho  only  partly 
carried  out  and  not  long  in  operation,  was  substantially  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  thoro  reorganization  which,  begun  in  1880  with 
the  establishment  of  the  School  of  Political  Science,  was  com- 
jdeted  in  1890  and  the  two  following  years.  The  scheme  of 
three  separate  schools  of  (i)  jdu'losophy  and  philology;  (2) 
jurisprudence  and  history,  and  (3)  mathematics  and  physical 
science,  is  reflected  in  the  present  organization  of  the  “  non¬ 
professional  ”  graduate  faculties.  These  three  faculties  alike 
])repare  for  the  degree  of  dcxrtor  of  philo-sophy;  the  differences 
in  their  regulations  for  the  higher  degrees  affect  chiefly  minor 
details  of  administration,  and  the  student  may  choose  his  work 
under  two  of  them,  or  even  all  three,  so  that  in  effect  they  form 
one  graduate  .school.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was 
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first  awarded  at  Columbia  in  1883.  At  first  the  rej^ulations 
f^overning^  its  acciuisition  were  iitit  very  satisfactory:  the 
I'aeulty  of  Political  Science  ini|X)sed  and  niaintaineil  fairly 
severe  conditions,  hut  in  "enerai  the  administration  was  lax. 
In  1890,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  as  a  whole, 
much  stricter  regulations  were  adopted.  The  numher  of  de¬ 
grees  bestowed  from  that  time  until  the  present  shows  remark¬ 
able  variations.  It  is  worth  while  also  to  note  the  varying  pro¬ 
portions  of  recipients  of  the  doctor’s  degree  whose  first  degrees 
had  been  taken  at  Columbia  College. 

In  spite  of  the  tiuctuatituis,  the  projiortion  of  students  who 
come  from  other  institutions  to  Columbia  for  the  higher  work 
of  non-professional  character  shows  a  steady  and  remarkable 
increase.  Not  since  1894  has  the  numher  of  Columbia  gradu¬ 
ates  among  the  Ph.  D.'s  ecpialed,  or  even  apiiroached,  that  of 
graduates  of  other  institutions.  .\t  Harvard  in  1903  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Ph.  1).  recipients  had  received  their  first 
degree  at  that  university  ;  at  Vale  thirty-nine  jier  cent. :  at  John.s 
Hopkins  eleven  per  cent. ;  and  at  Columhia  ten  ])er  cent. 

.\t  Harvard  the  attempts  made  since  i8(')0  to  attract  graduate 
students  had  proved  ineffective,  the  resident  graduates  nuniher- 
ing  onlv  five  in  1868-69;  hut  in  1872  a  graduate  department 
was  formally  organized,  with  e.xtensive  provision  for  instruc¬ 
tion  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.,  and  also  to  that  of  doctor 
of  science — a  somewhat  higher  degree,  reiiuiring  a  full  year  of 
work  beyond  that  reiptired  for  the  doctorate  in  philo.sophy. 
Twenty-eight  students  were  enrolled  the  first  year.  Tn 
i889-(x>,  1 1 1  graduate  students  were  reported  as  in  attendance; 
and  the  “  dejiartment  ”  was  in  that  year  formally  organized 
into  a  “  graduate  .school.” 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  at  Paltimore,  opened  in  1876, 
was  founded  with  the  intention  of  pnividing  chietly  for  gradu¬ 
ate  instruction,  which  was  organized  under  the  form  of  a 
“  faculty  of  philo.sophy.”  An  undergraduate  department  was, 
however,  established  in  connection  with  it:  and  only  many 
years  later  the  School  of  Medicine  was  added.  From  the  first 
the  higli  standards  set,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  men  elected  to 
teaching  positions,  secured  for  the  institution  a  powerful  and 
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extensive  influence.  Its  fnnndation  came  at  a  time  when  the 
fashion  of  going'  to  (lennany  for  advanced  work  had  l)een 
firmly  established,  and  its  officers  of  instruction  were  almost 
without  e.xception  holders  of  German  degrees,  so  that  naturally 
German  methods  were  hdlowed  in  preference  to  others.  The 
lack  of  college  traditions,  often  sympathetically  deplored  hy 
critics  of  the  Johns  1  lopkins.  was  in  many  ways  an  actual 
heneflt  to  the  institution,  as  making  easier  the  concentration  of 
effort  upon  the  training  for  strictly  “research-work”  (much 
abused  term!).  It  is  still  an  o])en  (piestion  whether  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  overshadowing  undergraduate  de])artment  does 
not  exercise  a  distinctly  unfavorable  influence  upon  a  graduate 
school,  by  confusing  the  methods  of  work  (since  it  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  same  men  do  not  instruct  in  lM>th  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  the  graduate  schools)  and  hy  unduly  stimulating 
the  narrower.  ])ettier  form  of  college  patriotism  which  has 
hnnight  so  many  evils  in  its  train.  Xo  .\merican  university  of 
any  size,  however,  has  yet  found  it  ])ossihle  to  exist  without 
such  an  underpinning.  The  writer  of  this  may  he  permitted  to 
(|note  verbatim  fnan  his  m(niogra])h  on  The  Aiiirricon  uni¬ 
versity  published  in  i8()(): 

“  That  this  addition  [/’.  c.,  of  graduate  schools  ]  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  was  in  general  made  in  connection  with  existing 
institutions  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  great  advantage  to  us. 
Great  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  such  as  are  necessary 
to  a  university,  cannot  he  created  at  once,  even  with  adecpiate 
endowments.  Until  the  principle  of  American  government  is 
changed  it  will  not  he  possible  to  create  state  institutions  e.x- 
clusively  devoted  to  the  highest  education;  nor.  under  the  po¬ 
litical  conditiotis  of  the  United  States,  is  it  desirable.  The 
number  of  men  thoroly  competent  to  organize  and  ad¬ 
minister  a  great  universitv  is  very  small  indeed;  the  best  com¬ 
mercial  or  political  organizer  often  fails  most  signally  in  this 
held.  For  this  very  reason,  probably,  the  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  |X)ssihle  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  afford  a  real  test.” 

The  creation  or  introducti(^n  of  a  new  degree  in  the  United 
States  seemed  to  a  great  number  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  self- 
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styled  universities  of  the  country  an  opportunity  for  self-ad¬ 
vertisement  much  too  good  to  be  lost.  The  older  degrees  had 
become  demonetized,  so  to  speak,  by  their  use  as  empty  com¬ 
pliments;  there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  United  States  for 
earning  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  or  doctor  of  divinity  in 
course,  and  so  nothing  that  could  well  be  taken  as  a  standard  of 
comparison.  As  it  was  too  cumbersome  (  and  often  plainly  un¬ 
desirable  for  other  reasons)  to  write  after  one's  D.  D.  or  LL.  D. 
the  full  or  even  the  abbreviated  name  of  the  institution  which 
had  bestowed  it,  the  practical  result  was  that  all  such  degi'ees, 
instead  of  conferring  honor  upon  the  recipient,  were  honorary 
only  when  honored  by  the  individual  who  bore  them.  So  far 
did  this  degradation  of  degrees  go  that  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  humiliation  to  an  elderly  clergyman  that  he  hatl  not 
1).  D.  or  S.  T.  D.  after  his  name.  Of  course  the  larger  and 
more  reputable  institutions  have  generally  been  careful  in  the 
award  of  such  degrees,  but  the  smaller  ones  (unfortunately  not 
always  the  smaller  ones  only)  have  continued  to  scatter  them 
broadcast.  For  obvious  reasons  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  not 
often  given  honoris  causa.  The  terms  on  which  it  was  obtain¬ 
able  often  rendered  it  little,  if  anything,  more  than  an  honorary 
degree,  but  there  were  at  least  some  requirements  of  study  to  be 
fulfilled  ill  almost  every  chartered  institution  which  bestowed  it. 
The  fact  that  possession  of  the  degree  entitled  the  holder  to 
practice  medicine  undoubtedly  saved  it  from  the  complete 
degradation  of  the  other  doctorates.  The  new  degree  of  doctor 
of  philoso])hy,  however,  when  introduced  into  this  country,  was 
established  as  a  reward  for  very  definite  and  severe  work,  and 
was  universally  recognized  as  an  importation  from  riermany, 
the  land  towards  which  the  eyes  of  educational  reformers  were 
longingly  turned  even  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  gave  it  a  prestige  from  the  first:  and  not  unnatu¬ 
rally.  in  a  land  where  obliging  legislatures  give  to  educational 
institutions  the  cliarter-right  or  added  privilege  of  conferring 
any  academic  degree  whatever,  it  was  counterfeited  almost 
from  the  Ijeginning.  Within  twenty  years  from  the  first  award 
of  the  degree  at  Yale  the  American  Philological  Association 
found  it  necessary  to  protest  emphatically  against  the  abuse. 
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and  the  Federation  of  Graduate  Clubs  in  1896  uttered  a  digni¬ 
fied  but  forcible  denunciation  of  such  prostitution  of  the  degree ; 
while  for  years  past  the  Educational  Review  has  carried  on 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  practice,  mercilessly  exposing 
the  barefaced  offers  made  by  some  obscure  institutions  to 
enroll  persons  on  their  “  Alumni  list,”  with  the  rank  of  Ph.  D., 
for  a  moderate  consideration  only.  The  following  table,  de¬ 
rived  from  the  rejxjrts  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  the  practice, 
unhappily  not  yet  entirely  checkecl. 
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1 
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41 

14 
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5 
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The  worst  offenders  have  been  the  smaller  denominational 
colleges  in  the  west  and  southwest.  In  1901,  for  instance,  the 
worst  of  recent  years,  Santa  Clara  College,  Cal.,  gave  seven 
such  honorary  Ph.  I).  degrees,  and  the  American  University  of 
Ilarriman.  Tenn.,  gave  nine.  Neither  in  1901  nor  in  190J  di<l 
any  one  of  the  institutions  that  gave  the  degree  on  examination 
bestow  it  as  an  honorary  degree.  The  conditions,  however,  are 
not  on  careful  scrutiny  found  to  be  as  favorable  as  this  state¬ 
ment  would  seem  to  imj)ly.  Many  of  the  institutions  which 
claim  to  award  the  degree  for  work  actually  jierformed  ad¬ 
vertise  conditions  so  absurdly  lax  that  the  degree  is  in  fact  no 
better  than  an  honorary  or  rather  a  gratuitous  one.  One  in¬ 
stitution.  which  grants  it  for  a  very  moderate  amount  of  rather 
elementary  reading  done  in  absentia  (terms  on  application), 
makes  the  re(|uirement  that  the  examination  to  be  taken  must  be 
held  “  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman.” 

During  the  five  years  from  1898  to  1903  only  the  following 
universities  have  created  more  than  ten  doctors  of  philosophy 
in  any  one  year : 
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Merely  from  the  absence  of  any  institution  from  this  list  no 
conclusion  could  properly  he  drawn  as  to  the  advantages  for 
higher  work  offered  by  that  institution  or  the  severity  of  its 
requirements  for  the  degree.  Severity  of  retiuirement  is  of 
itself  little  01  no  bar  to  a  large  attendance  of  graduate  students — 
rather  the  contrary.  The  degree  from  one  of  the  more  famous 
universities  is  so  good  an  asset  to  the  young  .scholar  that  the 
attainment  of  it  is  felt  to  be  worth  any  sacrifice,  pecuniary  or 
other,  that  he  can  make.  The  smallness  of  the  number  of 
Ph.  I),  degrees  created  by  .some  of  our  best-known  universities 
must  be  explained  from  other  causes.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
for  instance,  has  not  in  any  one  of  these  five  years  granted  more 
than  three  doctorates ;  yet  the  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
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tliere  are  excellent,  and  the  standard  maintained  is  quite  as  high 
as  anywhere  in  this  country. 

In  general,  the  universities  situated  in  or  near  large  cities 
will  always  draw  the  most  graduate  students.  Probably  great 
fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  persons  ad¬ 
mitted  to  this  degree  will  aKvays  he  observed.  The  time  to  he 
spent  in  study  for  it  cannot  he  estimated  accurately  in  adv^ance ; 
the  candidate  must  finish  certain  pieces  of  work  before  coming 
up,  and  his  special  investigations  may  he  prolonged  a  good 
while,  perhaps  a  year  or  more,  beyond  the  expected  time,  so 
that  in  one  year  a  larger,  in  the  next  a  much  smaller  number 
may  finish  their  work  and  take  the  degree,  tho  the  t(^tal  number 
of  graduate  students  remain  nearly  stationary.  The  growing 
habit  of  migration  of  graduate  students  from  one  university  to 
another  during  their  work  for  the  doctor’s  degree  must  also  he 
taken  into  account.  This  is  a  practice  which  ought  to  he  much 
more  prevalent  in  the  United  States  than  it  is;  it  will  surely  l>e- 
come  commoner  in  proportion  as  the  various  universities  come 
into  closer  agreement  in  their  requirements  for  the  degree.  A 
graduate  student  should,  so  far  as  his  peculiar  conditions  allow, 
seek  the  instruction  of  the  man  most  eminent  as  investigator  and 
teacher  in  the  line  of  work  chosen  by  that  student,  for  at  least 
a  part  of  his  course:  but  particular  causes  may  make  it  ver>' 
desiral)le  that  he  take  his  degree  elsewhere.  At  universities 
like  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  the  undergraduate  colleges  are 
of  enormous  size,  and  college  patriotism  peculiarly  strong,  it  is 
only  natural  that  the  young  graduate  should  prefer  to  remain 
for  his  graduate  work  as  well :  hut  even  here  the  tendency  to 
seek  other  universities  for  at  least  .some  of  the  advanced  work 
is  growing  stronger,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Some  years 
ago  a  Harvard  professor,  in  speaking  on  this  question,  said 
with  evident  pride  that  Harvard  had  aKvays  encouraged  migra¬ 
tion — in  her  own  direction.  All  universities  do  that;  it  would 
have  been  a  greater  compliment  to  his  ahna  mater  if  he  had 
shown  that  she  encouraged  migration  from  Harvard  as  wxll. 
Rut  perhaps  that  is  too  much  to  expect  of  any  American  uni¬ 
versity  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  the  matter  of  requirements  for  the  degree  the  leading 
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AiiKM  ican  universities  do  not  dififer  greatly,  at  least  not  in  es¬ 
sentials.  The  requirement  of  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  repu¬ 
table  institution,  or  its  full  equivalent  in  academic  training,  as 
a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  study  for  this  degree,  is  practi¬ 
cally  everywhere  demanded.  Columbia  is  particularly  careful 
in  this  respect,  referring  all  doubtful  cases  to  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  University  Council.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  the  rigidity  with  which  the  nominal  requirements 
are  enforced  is,  however,  patent  to  the  careful  observer.  The 
length  of  time  to  be  sjjent  as  a  graduate  in  study  also  shows 
some  variations;  in  general  three  years  are  demanded,  tho  in 
some  places,  as  at  Columbia,  a  minimum  of  two  is  prescribed, 
but  it  is  made  practically  imjjossible  for  any  but  the  phenom¬ 
enal  student  to  satisfy  the  re(|uirements  in  less  than  three. 
'I'lie  form  in  which  the  regulations  are  stated  sometimes  seems 
to  imply  greater  differences  than  really  exist.  For  example, 
while  most  of  the  universities  demand  three  “  subjects  ”  at  ex¬ 
amination,  Harvard  demands  only  one ;  but  the  word  subject 
is  there  used  in  a  much  wider  sense  than  ehsewhere,  one  subject 
sometimes  covering  as  wide  a  range  as  two  or  even  three  closely 
related  subjects  at  other  institutions.  Cf)lumbia  seems  to  have 
gone  furthest  in  exact  specification  of  the  allowable  subjects, 
recognizing  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  (philosophy,  psy¬ 
chology,  anthropology,  the  literary  and  philological  subjects, 
but  not  history,  jiolitical  science  or  natural  science)  no  less  than 
fifteen  different  major  and  thirty-three  minor  subjects.  The 
liberty  of  choice  is  of  course  restricted  in  various  ways,  to 
secure  a  combination  of  homogeneous  subjects.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  Harvard  system  lie  in  its  inflexibility,  which 
sometimes  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  student  to  form 
combinations  of  subjects  germane  to  each  other  but  technicallv 
in  different  divisions,  unless  he  greatly  overburdens  himself 
with  work,  and  in  the  undue  prominence  given  to  written  ex¬ 
aminations.  Everywhere  at  the  better  equipped  universities 
the  presentation  of  an  acceptable  dissertation  is  made  the  in¬ 
dispensable  preliminary  to  taking  the  degree:  in  most  places 
the  examinations  may  not  be  taken  until  the  dissertation  is  ac- 
cei)ted.  Concerning  the  examination  itself,  however,  there  is 
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still  much  xliversity.  A  paper  on  “  The  examination  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  D.”  was  presented  by  Professor  Magie  of  Prince¬ 
ton  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Universities 
in  1901  (reprinted  in  the  Educational  Review  ),Mn  which 
the  writer  shows  with  great  clearness  and  force  that  the  oral 
examination,  before  the  whole  faculty  under  which  the  candi¬ 
date  has  studied,  or  a  considerable  part  of  it,  is  much  the 
fairest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  whether  he 
has  had  the  training  rightly  to  be  demanded  of  a  rloctor  of 
pbilosophy,  and  has  properly  profited  by  it.  Columbia  has  held 
from  the  first  to  this  ref|uirement,  tho  with  some  variations 
of  practice  in  detail  among  the  three  faculties.  The  disser¬ 
tation  is  supposed  to  emhody  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
])endent  research,  and  to  be  a  serviceable  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject. 

.\o  great  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  recpiirement  of  print¬ 
ing  the  dissertation  at  the  candidate’s  exjKMise  has,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  yet  been  reached.  Some  universities  demand  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  considerable  number  of  printed  copies  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  library,  for  purposes  of  exchange  with  other  libraries. 
The  (piestion  of  the'  reiiuirement  of  printing  was  discussed  at 
some  length  at  the  meeting  of  the  .Association  of  American 
Universities  in  190J,  but  no  definite  agreement  was  reached. 
The  advantages  of  the  recpiirement  would  seem  to  need  no 
demonstration ;  it  serves  as  a  check  on  institutions  where  a 
tendency  to  accept  inferior  work  may  show  itself,  it  stimulates 
the  candidates  to  more  thoro  and  e.xact  work,  and  discourages 
prolixity,  and  it  makes  jxissible  the  distribution  of  the  disserta¬ 
tions  in  places  where  they  will  be  available  for  reference  by 
other  advanced  students.  The  objections  sometimes  heard 
(that  it  involves  the  candidate  in  needless  expense,  that  it  en¬ 
courages  precocity  by  helping  the  young  sclK)lar  to  rush  incon¬ 
tinently  into  print,  etc.)  seem  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  apparent  advantages.  Here,  too,  Columbia's  practice  has 
been  unvarying  from  the  beginning,  and  no  xoices  have  been 
raised  against  its  wisdom.  It  would  be  interesting  and  prob¬ 
ably  very  instructive  to  make  careful  comparison  between  say 
’  vol.  22:18-25. 
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twenty-five  dissertations  produced  under  the  requirement  of 
printing  and  the  same  numlier  taken  from  institutions  where 
the  printing  is  not  demanded. 

The  proportion  of  doctor’s  degrees  to  the  total  number  of 
graduate  students  at  any  one  university  is  of  course  small,  and 
will  always  vary  from  year  to  year.  The  great  majority  of 
graduate  students  do  not  e.xpect  to  go  beyond  the  master’s 
degree.  For  1902-03  the  figures  for  Columbia,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  Yale  were  as  follows: 

Columbia  .  .  A**  i- 7  per  cent.  J(jhiis  Hopkins  i  e.,  14  per  cent. 

Harvard  .  .  3- S. 8  “  Vale  ....  ^‘^•5  “ 

Similarly,  the  proportion  of  candidates  furnished  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  varies  very  greatly.  In  the  first  years  of 
this  degree  in  America  the  j)rep*)nderance  of  candidates  in 
linguistic,  particularly  in  classical,  subjects  was  very  marked. 
With  the  rapid  development  of  natural  science,  however,  and 
of  the  historical  and  economic  sciences,  the  linguistic  depart¬ 
ments  have  long  since  been  outstripped.  The  opportunities  for 
original  research  in  natural  science,  where  experiment  plays  so 
large  a  part,  are  of  course  much  greater  than  in  the  older  de- 
])artments  of  learning,  and  students  can  be  set  at  that  sort  of 
work  at  relatively  a  much  earlier  stage  of  their  training. 

The  question  is  often  asked  nowadays :  Does  the  German  de¬ 
gree  still  hold  its  pre-eminent  place  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  or 
has  the  American  degree  come  to  be  of  equal  value?  The  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  answered  differently  for  almost  every  case  that  is 
considered,  and  it  is  yet  too  soon  for  a"  generalization  of  any 
great  value.  The  German  degrees  vary  very  greatly  among 
themselves  in  difficulty  of  attainment,  tho  much  le.ss  so  than 
those  of  this  countrv'.  For  many  years  the  degree  in  phi¬ 
losophy  has  been  thought  hardest  of  attainment  at  Berlin, 
and  many  students.  German  as  well  as  American,  who  have 
done  practically  all  their  work  at  Berlin  hav'e  gone  elsewhere 
for  the  degree,  partly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the  require¬ 
ments,  and  partly  also  because  of  the  expen.se.  At  some  of  the 
smaller  German  universities  clegrees  in  philosophy  could  be 
taken,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  on  rather  exiguous  terms. 
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Americans  wlio  have  taken  their  degrees  in  Germany,  even  at 
one  of  the  more  noted  and  exacting  universities,  are  sometimes 
heard  to  speak  sliglitingly  of  the  demaiu's  made  upon  them 
there,  forgetting  that  for  many  years  most  of  the  German  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  were  notably  complaisant  towards  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  accepting  and  grailuating  them  on  terms  impossible 
for  Germans  to  secure.  Of  late  years  the  reciuirements  have 
been  enforced  nK)re  impartially.  The  Johns  Hopkins  doctorate 
has  from  the  first  been  about  as  difficult  of  achievement  as  any 
German  degree,  except  i)erhaps  those  of  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and 
the  same  is  now  true  of  possibly  half  a  dozen  universities  in 
this  country. 

All  in  all.  the  history  of  the  development  of  this  degree  in 
the  United  States  is  one  of  the  most  striking  itulications  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  fielil  of  educational  eft'ort  of  the  intense 
desire  for  advancement  and  impix)vement  characteristic  of  the 
enlightened  American.  How  seriously  the  attempt  has  been 
made  and  how  courageously  ])ersisted  in,  to  get  the  best  in  the 
world  of  science,  becomes  vividly  clear  when  one  contemplates 
in  comparison  the.  slight  success  that  has  so  far  attended  the 
efforts  to  establish  “  research  degrees  "  at  the  English  uni¬ 
versities. 

Ed\v.\rd  Del.wwn  Perry 

COI.UMHIA  UnIVERSIIY 


THE  XEW  WAY  OE  TEACHING  CLASSICS  IN 
GERMANY ‘ 


Tlie  two  Intmin"  (juestions  of  the  day  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  are  tlie  adeciuate  supply  of  properly  (|ualified  and  prop¬ 
erly  paid  assistant-teachers  and  the  thinking'  out  of  suitable 
courses  of  study.  Local  authorities  all  over  the  country  are 
hein"  called  on  to  decide  on  the  particular  type  or  tyi>es  of 
school  most  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  their  district.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  wind  is  in  favor  of  modernizing  the  cur- 
riculums.  The  advocates  of  little  Latin  and  less  Greek  are 
more  unlikely  than  ever  to  obtain  a  respectful  hearing  before 
the  newly  appointed  representatives  of  Demos.  Rut  does  this 
imply  that  Greek  and  even  Latin  are  ])ractically  to  he  expelled 
from  our  smaller  secondarv  schools?  No  doubt  the  old  dull 
gerund-grinding  methods  of  teaching  classics  to  a  majority 
of  boys  who  would  never  reach  the  higher  work  has  much 
to  answer  for,  but  are  we  then  blindly  to  condemn  tbe  sub¬ 
ject  because  the  methods  of  teaching  it  were  unsuitable? 
Certainly  such  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  classics,  or,  at 
least,  of  Latin,  finds  little  sym])athy  among  the  mass  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  Erance  and  Germany.  They  have  indeed  recognized 
that  a  first-rate  education  can  be  given  on  wholly  modern 
lines.  Thus,  in  Germany,  the  Realschule  and  Oberreal.schule, 
tho  still  unpossessed  of  some  of  the  jndvileges  attached 
to  the  older  schools,  have  definitely  become  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Prussian  educational  system.  The  French,  indeed, 
have  gone  still  further,  and  have  accorded  to  the  new  course 
they  have  just  framed  in  modern  languages  and  science  abso¬ 
lutely  the  same  privileges  as  are  attached  to  the  other  three 
courses.  Yet  in  neither  country  have  the  just  claims  of  clas- 

'  From  the  School  IVorld  (London),  May,  i()04. 
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sics  been  sacrificed.  In  fact,  their  position,  at  least  so  far  as 
France  is  conceniecl,  has  been  placed  on  a  more  rational  basis 
by  giving  parents  a  choice  between  a  purely  classical  course 
and  courses  composed  of  Latin  with  science  or  of  Latin  with 
modern  languages,  in  addition  to  the  purely  modem  course 
mentioned  above,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  choice 
of  a  course,  whether  purely  classical  or  otherwise,  is  post- 
ix)ned  to  a  later  date  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  with  the 
result  that  pupils  of  every  category  receive  identically  the 
same  education  up  to  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  instead  of 
being  comi^elled  to  specialize  at  the  age  of  nine  as  heretofore. 
The  later  age  at  which  classics  or  Latin  are  begun  is  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  a  preliminary  grounding  in  modern  lan¬ 
guages  and  by  an  intensive  study  (jf  Latin  and  (jreek,  once 
they  are  commenced.  Lhi fortunately  the  e.xperiment  is  as 
yet  too  recent  to  furnish  us  with  any  definite  results,  hut  it 
is  highly  significant  that  the  French  have  such  a  belief  in  its 
efficacy  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
country. 

The  authorities  in  Germany  have  been  experimenting  in  a 
somewhat  similar  direction  for  a  number  of  years.  The  first 
experiment  was  at  Altona.  where,  as  far  hack  as  i87<S.  a 
Realgymnasium  was  established  in  connection  with  a  Real- 
schule.  A  Realgymnasium  is  practically  a  Latin  modern  school 
which  keeps  hoys  till  nineteen,  and  a  Realschule  is  a  modern 
school  with  no  Liitin,  whose  pupils  leave  at  sixteen.  The 
three  lower  classes  are  common  to  the  two  schools.  .\s  in 
France,  the  study  of  modern  languages  in  these  classes  serves 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  study  of  Latin  for  those  who  enter 
the  Realgymnasium.  The  pupils  are  thus  enabled  to  posti)one 
their  choice  l)etween  a  Latin  and  entirely  modern  education  till 
the  age  of  twelve,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  old-fashioned 
Realg}mnasium  the  decision  has  to  he  made  when  the  pupil 
is  nine.  Again,  as  in  France,  leeway  is  made  up  by  an  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  I^tin,  once  it  is  taken  up.  Several  towns  copied 
the  example  of  Altona,  and  the  celebrated  conference  on  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  1890  in  Berlin  approved  of  a  trial  of  the 
system  where  local  needs  rendered  it  desirable.  The  Altona 
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experiment,  however,  dealt  only  with  the  postponement  of 
Latin.  A  further  ex])eriment  was  made  in  1892  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  when  the  Gymnasium  (or  full  classical  school) 
had  its  curriculum  so  recast  that  its  three  lowest  classes  (or 
years)  sene  as  a  common  basis  for  a  classical  course  or  for  a 
modern  one  in  the  Realschule,  which  in  this  case  is  not  in  the 
same  huilding.-  At  the  .same  time  two  Realgymnasien  in  the 
town  had  the  work  in  their  three  lower  classes  rearranged 
to  bring  them  into  line  with  those  of  the  local  Gymnasium 
and  the  Reahschule.  In  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  the  experi¬ 
ment  affected  not  merely  the  teaching  of  Latin,  but  also  of 
Greek.  In  Gymnasien  of  the  old  style  Greek  is  begun  at  the 
age  of  twelve;  in  Frankfort  it  is  begun  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
The  Frankff)rt  scheme  differs  to  .some  extent  from  that  of 
Altona.  There  is  a  smaller  number  of  Latin  hours  in  the 
Frankfort  Realgymnasitim,  and  the  time  given  to  mathematics 
is  less.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  Frankfort  plan  is  that 
the  bulk  of  the  science  is  jx^stponed  till  too  late,  while  the  Al¬ 
tona  .system  is  reproached  with  beginning  English  too  early. 
The  Frankfort  scheme  has  been  adopted  by  a  still  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  sc1kk)1s.  a  great  im])etus  was  given  to  the  movement 
by  the  favf)rable  notice  taken  of  it  in  the  Royal  decree  of 
1900.  The  desire  was  exi)ressed  that  the  experiment  might 
Ih?  tried  on  a  still  larger  scale,  owing  to  its  success  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  locality  in  which  it  had  been  tried.  Schools 
with  sides  had  hitherto  been  unknown  in  Germany,  .so  that 
till  recently  a  poor  district  had  to  choose  between  two  types  of 
schools  when  it  really  rerpiired  both.  The  economy  of  com¬ 
bining  two  .schools  in  one  has,  no  doubt.  ap]>ealed  powerfully 
to  some  localities.  On  October  16.  1901  (the  latest  date  for 
which  statistics  are  available),  the  number  of  schools  either  ex¬ 
isting  or  in  process  of  construction  were  44  in  Prussia  and  18  in 
the  rest  of  Germany,  or  a  grand  total  of  62!  Of  these,  51  are 
more  or  less  on  the  Frankfort  plan,  and  li  (formerly  14) 
on  the  Altona  system.  The  Prussian  Ministry  have  been  very 
chary  of  allowing  variations  of  the  two  ctirriculums,  holding, 

’For  a  full  account  of  these  two  experiments  cf.  Educational  Review, 
20:170-183. 
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as  tliey  do,  that  while  the  experiment  has  proved  of  value,  it 
is  as  yet  too  early  to  experiment  with  the  experiment. 

An  examination  of  the  total  number  of  hours  for  the  whole 
course  shows  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  methods  is  that  in  the  old-fashioned  Gymnasien  68  hours 
are  devoted  to  Latin,  36  to  Greek,  and  20  to  French;  whereas, 
in  the  new,  the  hours  are  51,  32,  and  31-34  respectively.  In 
the  old-fashioned  Real^ymnasien  43  hours  are  given  to  Latin 
and  31  to  French,  against  37-39  and  36-40  resi)ectively. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Germany  to  study  the  teaching  of 
history  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  writer  came  across 
a  couple  of  Gymnasien  in  which  the  new  ex])eriment  is  being 
conducted,  and  thru  the  kindness  of  the  headmaster  was 
able  to  he  j)resent  at  several  lessons.  He  then  visited  one  or 
two  Gymnasien  of  the  older  type,  in  order  to  institute,  as  far 
as  possible,  a  comparison  between  the  standards  attained,  and 
also  to  try  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  class¬ 
ical  teaching  in  (iermany,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  in  England.  Accurate  scholar¬ 
ship  and  linguistic,  taste  may  probably  he  regarded  as  the  chief 
aim  of  classical  teaching  in  English  schools.  We  therefore 
find  much  attention  paid  to  niceties  of  scholarship,  anrl  a  good 
deal  of  time  devoted  to  the  practice  of  com{X)sition.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  chief  aim  seems  to  he  mastery  of  the  language,  with 
a  view'  to  make  the  language  itself  an  element  of  general  cul¬ 
ture.  Hence,  while  the  pupils  are  thoroly  well  grounded  in 
the  grammar  and  synta.x  of  the  language,  the  amount  of  com¬ 
position  appears  to  be  considerably  less.  Thus,  in  one  (ff  the 
Gymnasien  of  the  old  tyj)e,  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
pupils  in  the  highest  class  only  do  two  Greek  comiK)sitions  a 
term.  Again,  the  greater  ])art  of  the  composition  work  con¬ 
sists  of  retranslation,  more  or  less  direct,  into  the  Latin  or 
(ireek.  Very  seldom  does  the  teacher  set  passages  out  of 
German  authors  for  retranslation.  In  fact,  in  Greek  this  has 
only  just  been  again  allowed  in  the  new  program  of  1902. 
Verse  comjxjsition  is  extinct,  tho  in  one  or  two  universities 
the  professor  makes  the  students  turn  Juvenal  into  Greek 
verse,  or  Greek  poetry  into  Latin  verse,  and  in  others  the 
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study  of  meter,  such  as  that  of  Plautus,  is  carried  to  a  high 
pitch. 

The  absence  of  verse  composition  probably  leads  to  less  stress 
l>eing  laid  on  the  correct  learning  of  (juantities,  which  are 
mainly  taught  to  the  pupils  incidentally.  The  writer  was 
told  by  one  of  the  professors  that  Willamovitz-Mdllendorf, 
the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  would  ignore  the  teaching  of 
Greek  accents.  W'hether  true  or  not,  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
smaller  imix)rtance  attached  to  such  things  than  one  finds  in 
England.  The  stress  laid  on  the  mastery  of  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  (jf  authors  naturally  gives  prominence  to  the  translation 
side.  All  language  teaching  apparently  begins  with  a  reader 
or  te.\t-lx)ok.  These  are  generally  without  those  stumbling 
stones  to  knowledge — footnotes — and  often  without  vfKabu- 
laries,  e.xcept  in  the  beginners’  classes.  While  cribs  are  for¬ 
bidden,  standard  translations  of  poetic  and  dramatic  authors 
are  sometimes  recommended  in  the  highest  classes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  one  or  two  classes  vis¬ 
ited  in  the  reform  schools: 

Obertertia  (average  age  about  13E2),  28  pupils,  10  hours 
a  week  (5  devoted  to  Lektiire,  3  to  grammar,  i  to  written 
exercises).  The  class  had  been  doing  Latin  for  a  year  and 
two  tenns,  and  had  already  read  the  first  three  books  of 
Cfesar.  They  began  by  construing  a  difficult  passage  in 
oratio  obliqna  out  of  the  first  book,  which  they  had  not  .seen 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  translation  was  accurate  and 
fluent.  Then,  at  my  recjuest,  they  took  the  fir.st  chapter  of 
Hook  IV.  unseen.  Five  pupils  in  all  were  put  on  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  class.  The  modus  opcrandi  was  as  follows: 
The  pupils  read  a  few  lines  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  and 
then  started  translating  literally  with  little  or  no  hesitation. 
There  was  no  guessing  at  the  general  meaning,  but  the  trans¬ 
lation  thruout  showed  that  the  pui)il  had  a  sure  grasp  of  the 
structure  of  the  language.  Only  once  did  the  teacher  suggest 
what  word  should  be  taken.  One  has  little  doubt  that  the 
involutions  and  inversions  of  the  German  language  rob  the 
synthetic  style  of  Latin  of  some  of  its  difficulties  for  German 
boys.  Vet  the  performance  was  certainly  remarkable.  The 
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pupils'  range  of  vocabulary,  both  iu  Latin  and  German,  was 
eciually  striking.  One  boy  translated,  straight  off  the  reel,  the 
phrase  ratio  ct  iisits  Iclli  as  Thcoric  unit  Praxis  lies  Krieges. 
There  was,  in  fact,  only  one  word  (inz'iceni)  which  they  did 
not  .seem  to  have  encountered  before.  Words  like  venationi- 
hns  they  at  once  derived  from  simpler  fonns  they  had  already 
met  with.  The  few  grammar  questions  asked  by  the  teacher 
were  correctly  answered.  The  class  readily  picked  out  and 
named  a  concessive  ablative  absolute,  and  after  building  up 
words  like  x'cntito  out  of  venio.  described  their  function. 
Grammar,  even  in  the  grammar  lessons,  is  taught  as  far  as 
jxissihle  inductively.  But  the  teacher  is  no  slave  to  the  .sys¬ 
tem.  and  makes  no  bones  of  giving  an  explanation  straight 
away  when  he  sees  there  is  any  danger  of  wasting  Ux)  much 
time  beating  about  the  bush,  or  that  the  class  cannot  hit  ofif 
the  .scent.  A  maj)  of  (iallia  was  hanging  up  in  the  classnx)m, 
and  the  geographical  references  in  the  les.son  were  located  on 
it. 

When  the  passage  had  been  construed  over,  the  pupils 
closed  their  Ixxiks  and  the  teacher  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
subject-matter  of  the  pas.sage,  making  a  running  analysis  of 
the  contents,  and  asking  for  Latin  (luotations,  which  were 
readily  given,  such  as  privati  ac  separati  agri  apint  cos  nihil 
cst,  together  with  such  (piestions  as  to  why  there  was  no  fixed 
land  tenure  among  the  Suevi.  One  hoy  evoked  much  amuse¬ 
ment  by  giving  as  a  reason  that  the  people  wanted  to  know 
the  neighborh(K)d,  and  therefore  did  not  wish  to  stay  in  one 
place.  An  allusion  to  hunting  led  to  a  (luestion  on  the  fauna 
of  Europe  at  the  titne.  Finally  the  piece  was  done  over  by 
a  pupil  into  good  German.  The  liveliness,  keenness,  and  at¬ 
tentiveness  of  the  class  were  beyond  all  praise. 

Obertertia  (second  year  in  Latin).  Thirty-three  pupils. 
The  class  were  doing  a  lesson  in  Ovid.  In  this  case  the  teacher 
first  translated,  and  the  class  did  it  over  again.  The  C.'e.sar, 
however,  is  prepared  at  home.  The  special  text-b(x)ks  in  this 
and  classics  of  the  same  standing  elsewhere  are  furnished  with 
vocabularies.  There  is  also  a  special  grammar.  In  order  to 
help  the  pupils  over  the  ground  the  grammars  are  made  as 
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short  and  concise  as  possible.  Here  again  the  translation  was 
first  literal  and  then  idiomatic.  Towards  the  end  of  the  lesson 
the  class  recited  and  translated  from  memory  the  story  of 
Cadmus. 

The  following  rough  notes  of  the  top  class  in  Latin  in  two 
Gymnasien  (old  style)  will  show  the  aim  is  much  the  same. 

Oherprima  (ii  pupils).  The  lesson  for  the  day  was  an 
analysis  of  a  certain  number  of  Horace’s  odes  with  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  ])ersonages  mentioned,  illustrated  by  (iiu)tations 
from  other  parts  of  Horace's  works.  The  teacher's  method 
the  first  time  is  to  go  thru  the  ode  with  the  class,  explaining 
the  main  difficulties.  The  pupils  then  ])rei)are  the  ode  at 
home.  The  same  ])ractice  is  adopted  with  the  Germania, 
which  the  teacher  considered  very  difficult,  apparently  owing 
to  its  allusions.  A*  chapter  of  the  Germania  thus  gone  over 
in  school  takes  the  jHipils  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  ju'e- 
pare  at  home.  The  analysis  was  very  clear,  and  the  ])upils 
showed  a  good  knowledge  of  florace.  They  had  got  a  large 
number  of  the  odes  by  heart.  They  not  only  analyzed  the 
ode,  hut  also  recited  it  with  hecoming  effect,  (iahhling  is 
not  tolerated. 

Oherprima.  Several  odes  of  Horace  were  read  and  trans¬ 
lated.  The  t)de  was  either  analyzed  by  the  jmpil  or  the  teacher 
talked  it  over  with  the  class.  The  method  of  translation 
adopted  was  that  of  giving  several  strojdies  to  a  pupil  to  read 
over  and  translate.  An  improved  translation  would  then  be 
given  by  another  pupil.  Much  time  was  s])ent  on  commenting 
on  the  contents.  The  teacher  stated  his  chief  purpose  was  to 
treat  the  odes  as  an  illustration  of  the  life  and  times  of  ances¬ 
tors. 

Here  are  the  notes  of  two  classes  in  Greek,  the  first  in  a 
reform  school  and  the  second  in  an  old-fashioned  Gymnasium. 

Lnter-secunda  (seventeen  boys).  The  lesson  for  the  day 
was  a  translation  lesson  in  Xenophon  which  had  been  prepared 
at  home.  One  pupil  read  the  passage  thru,  some  twenty  lines 
of  the  Anabasis,  not  in  a  perfunctory  fashion,  but  with  due 
emphasis,  as  if  he  understood  it.  Then  short  portions  were 
fluently  translated  by  various  boys.  The  teacher  next  asked 
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certain  questions  in  accidence  and  grammar  arising  out  of 
the  text.  The  answers  were  good,  extraordinarily  good  when 
one  reflects  that  the  class  had  only  been  doing  Greek  for  two- 
thirds  of  a  year.  It  seemed  all  the  more  wonderful  when  one 
learnt  that  the  grammar  is  mainly  studied  incidentally  at  first, 
only  those  portions  being  learnt  which  hear  on  some  point 
which  occurs  in  the  te.xt.  In  some  schools  the  class  begins 
with  a  reader,  hnt  in  this  class  the  pupils  had  started  straight 
away  with  Xenophon.  The  teacher  began  with  reading  and 
translating  to  them  the  opening  sentences,  and  they  had  a 
vocabulary  to  help  them  make  out  the  .sen.se.  The  chief  aim, 
as  the  teacher  explained,  is  to  lead  the  pupils,  as  soon  as  |>ossi- 
ble,  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  an  author.  He  held  with 
the  editor  of  the  text  in  u.se.  that  the  hoys  who  begin  Greek 
at  an  older  age  than  the  l)oys  in  the  ordinary  Gymnasium 
needed  a  different  treatment  from  the  latter,  and.  above  all, 
recpiired  a  more  substantial  fare  than  is  provided  by  detached 
sentences,  or  even  detached  pieces.  As  for  grammar,  that  can 
he  largely  learnt  out  of  the  Xenophon  as  one  goes  along.  The 
editor  of  the  text-book  in  (jnestion  gives  an  excellent  scheme 
of  how  such  an  idea  may  he  carried  out  in  practice.  The  com- 
l)osition  in  the  class  partly  consists  in  the  writing  out  of  acci¬ 
dence  and  very  simple  retranslation,  which  is  gradually 
varied.  The  extreme  liveliness  of  the  class,  and  the  obvious 
interest  they  took  in  the  work,  were  not  the  least  striking  fea¬ 
tures  in  a  remarkable  lesson. 

Oherjirima  (eleven  pupils).  The  author  under  study  was 
Homer.  The  lesson  began  with  an  analysis  by  one  of  the 
pupils  of  the  passage  translated  at  the  preceding  lesson.  P(w- 
tions  of  the  passage  for  the  day  were  then  read  with  becoming 
feeling  and  translated  by  other  members  of  the  class.  The 
translation  was  fluent  and  good.  There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  literary'  comment  which  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
subject-matter  of  the  passage  and  the  characters  introduced. 
Grammar  appeared  to  be  mainly  studied  with  a  view  to  a  just 
understanding  of  the  language. 

With  such  comparatively  limited  experiences  one  would 
hesitate,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  schools  in  which  they  oc- 
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curred,  to  put  them  forward  as  samples  of  what  is  "enerally 
the  case,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment  in  tlie  larger  (iennan  schools  is  far  iiKwe  even  than  with 
us,  and  were  they  iu)t,  what  is  much  more  im|)ortant,  largely 
l||^rne  out  hy  statements  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  partisans 
of  the  reform  schools  held  at  Cassel  in  October,  1901,  which 
was  attended  not  oidy  hy  the  heads  of  schools,  hut  hy  inspect¬ 
ors  and  representatives  of  the  Ministry.  Many  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  naturally  have  occurred  to  those  who  have 
read  thus  far  thru  the  present  article  were  raised  at  the 
meeting,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  a  favorable  answer  was  given. 
The  obvious  advantages  attached  to  starting  Latin  at  twelve 
and  Greek  still  later  were  hut  little  alluded  to.  Much  more 
was  made  of  the  fact  that  the  later  age  at  which  they  were 
begun  was  far  more  in  keeping  with  the  pupils’  maturity  of 
spirit.  What  were  difficulties  to  a  boy  of  nine  did  not  exist 
for  a  hoy  of  twelve,  thanks,  no  doubt,  also  in  part  to  the  pre¬ 
liminary  three  years’  grounding  in  French.  Teachers  who 
had  taught  in  both  styles  were  unanimous  in  testifying  to  the 
rapid  ])rogress  made  by  the  pupils,  which  they  attributed  i)artly 
to  the  intensive  metluxl  (several  declared  that  eight  hours  a 
week  for  a  year  were  better  than  four  hours  a  week  for  a 
period  of  two  years)  and  partly  to  the  far  greater  interest 
shown  hy  the  pupils.  This  keenness  on  the  subject  and  anx¬ 
iety  to  get  on  were  stated  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils 
“  have  clearly  the  feeling  that  they  are  constantly  growing  and 
are  being  caried  along  quickly  in  contrast  to  the  slow  progress 
which  they  formerly  made.”  The  majority  declared  that  over¬ 
pressure  was  no  worse  under  the  new  system  than  under  the 
old.  tho  most  admitted  it  was  in  both  cases  a  serious  prolv- 
lem.  The  least  contented  seemed  to  he  the  teachers  in  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  the  professors  of  science  and  mathematics. 
The  former  appeared  to  consider  they  labored  in  order  that 
the  classical  teachers  might  enter  into  their  labors,  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  science  and  mathematical  i)rofessors,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  short  time  allotted  to  them  in  the  upper  classes. 
All  were  convinced  <.)f  the  need  of  grammar  drill.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  direct  method  in  modern  languages  showed  itself 
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in  the  advocacy  of  some  in  favor  of  the  spoken  word  in  Latin. 
The  questions  of  the  inadequate  time  devoted  to  ancient  liistory 
in  the  Gymnasium  and  of  an  insufficiency  of  proper  text- 
b(K)ks  for  the  new  method  were  also  raised.  Most  interesting' 
was  the  verdict  of  the  inspector  who  had  examined  the  first 
hatch  of  Frankfort  boys  for  the  leaving  certificates.  The 
Greek  results  were  quite  satisfactory.  The  Latin,  while  sat¬ 
isfactory,  showed  that  the  grammar  retpiired  a  little  more 
attention. 

There  are  still,  no  doubt,  other  questions  which  have  not 
been  touched  on  in  this  short  analysis.  Two  may  be  mentioned 
here.  What  do  the  older  schools  think  of  the  reform,  and 
what  do  the  universities  think  of  it?  The  Ministry,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  extremely  favorable ;  so  far  as  one  could  learn, 
in  the  other  schools  there  seems  to  be  an  opinion  that  the  re¬ 
forms  may  lead  to  oveq)ressure  and  that  the  weaker  boys  are 
drafted  at  times  in  a  somewhat  compulsory  fashion  into  the 
Latinless  department.  Both  these  contentions  are  hotly  denied 
by  the  ])artisans  of  the  reforms.  Even  if  the  latter  allegation 
be  true,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The 
universities  have  had  several  years’  experience  of  students 
coming  from  the  Reform  Realgymnasien.  For  the  last  three 
years  students  have  been  coming  in  from  the  Reform  Gym- 
nasien  too.  Lack  of  time,  unfortunately,  prevented  an  iiKpiirv' 
into  the  opinion  of  the  universities  on  their  new  recruits.  The 
subject  is  such  an  important  one  it  seems  worth  the  Board  of 
Education’s  while  to  send  to  Germany  some  distinguished 
scholar  well  accjuainted  with  the  teaching  of  the  classics  in 
England  to  make  a  thf)ro  investigation  into  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  Doubtless,  we  should  not  care  to  co])y  in  all  respects  the 
('lerman  methods  of  teaching  classics,  yet  it  is  {piite  possible 
we  ought  with  advantage  to  enlarge  our  own  methods  of 
teaching. 

M.  Cloudesley  Breretox 

London,  Enoi  and 
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DISCUSSION 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

In  an  article  in  tlie  March  (1904)  niimljer  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review^  entitled  “  High  school  Attendance,”  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pars()ns.  Jr.,  indulges  in  severe  and  humorous  remarks  at  the 
exiiense  of  those  who  have  been  stating  that  only  about  five  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States  ever  reach  the  high  schools.  It  would  he  useless 
in  reply  to  go  over  Mr.  Parsons's  figures,  as  they  are  based  on  a 
false  surmise  as  to  how  this  per  cent,  is  obtained.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  knocked  his  straw  man  into  a  cocked  hat,  hut  unfortunately 
he  did  not  come  in  contact  with  the  real  situation.  As  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons  is  not  alone  in  this  delusion  concerning  the  method  used  in 
determining  what  per  cent,  of  those  who  enter  the  elementary 
schools  remain  to  enter  the  high  school,  it  may  he  well  to  publish 
the  facts  about  the  matter. 

On  account  of  the  failure  of  school  authorities  to  keep 
proper  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  get  these  data  directly  and 
with  perfect  accuracy,  except  for  certain  progressive  cities  and 
towns,  and  possibly  for  some  States  which  have  escaped  my 
notice.  The  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education  give  the  total  numbers  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the 
common  schools,  but  not  the  numbers  entering  these  each  year. 

The  Pioston  and  St.  Louis  reports  are  among  the  fullest  and 
best.  Taking  Boston  first,  as  a  sample,  we  find  that  for  1902  * 
the  number  of  pupils  entering  the  high  schools  was  2568, 
which  was  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  high  schools.  This 
matter  is  complicated  in  Boston  by  the  presence  of  the  Latin 
Schools,  which  are  also  of  high  school  grade.  The  number 
entering  these  is  not  reported,  anrl  can  only  he  approximated. 
There  are  99  reported  in  the  first  Latin  School  grade,  and  223 

'  That  the  reports  quoted  from  in  this  paper  are  not  the  latest,  and  that  each  is 
for  a  different  year,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  are  the  only  reports  at  hand,  A 
full  study  made  last  summer,  however,  gave  a  result  in  no  wise  different. 
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reported  in  the  “  out-of-course  class."  How  many  of  these 
have  just  entered  high  school  grade  work  is  not  stated.  Al¬ 
lowing  half  of  these  out-of-course  pupils  to  he  classed  as  hav¬ 
ing  just  entered,  we  have  21  r  as  the  estimated  number  of 
pupils  entering  the  Latin  schools  of  high  school  grade  each 
year.  This  is  not  accurate,  hut  the  ern^r  is  not  large  enough 
to  affect  materially  the  result  of  our  calculations.  Adding  21 1 
and  2568,  we  get  2779  as  the  number  of  pupils  entering  high 
school  work  in  Boston  in  1902.  This  same  year  13,875  entered 
the  first  primary  grade.  We  sec  therefore  that  the  number 
entering  the  high  .schools  of  Boston  was  20  per  cent,  of  the 
number  entering  the  primary  schools.  As  the  numher  enter¬ 
ing  the  primary  schools  eight  years  ago  ( the  time  at  which  the 
present  high  school  class  entered )  was  doubtless  smaller  than 
the  present  number  entering  the  primary  schools,  it  would 
appear  that  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  entering  the 
Boston  schools  remain  to  enter  the  high  schools.  This  looks 
bad  for  the  statement  that  only  about  5  per  cent,  remain  to 
enter  the  high  school.  But  let  us  continue. 

In  St.  Louis  during  1900  there  were  12.970  pupils  in  the 
first  primary  grade  and  733  pupils  in  the  first  high  school 
grade,  that  is,  the  first  high  school  grade  was  5  7-10  per  cent, 
of  the  first  primary."  During  1899  the  first  high  school  grade 
was  only  5  i-ioo  per  cent,  of  the  first  primary  grade.  With 
such  wide  differences  in  school  systems  that  are  admittedly 
good,  it  would  seem  rash  to  draw  any  hasty  conclusions  from 
limited  data. 

Since  the  Commissioner's  reports  for  the  whole  United 
States  do  not  give  the  numbers  entering  the  primary  .schools 
and  the  numliers  entering  the  high  .schools  each  year,  these 
figures  must  be  obtained  by  finding  what  parts  of  the  totals 
reported  in  these  scIkjoIs  represent  the  entering  class  in  each. 
This  can  be  better  estimated  after  seeing  what  part  of  those 
in  the  high  sch(X)ls  and  primary  schools  enter  fresh  each  year 
in  those  cities  from  which  full  repi>rts  are  obtainable.  Taking 
Boston  and  St.  Louis  again,  using  only  the  high  schools  in 

*  See  “  When  and  Why  Boys  Leave  School,”  Report  of  tlie  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  P'ducation,  1899-1900,  Vol.  2,  p.  1367. 
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Boston,  as  the  number  entering  the  Latin  schools  would  have 
to  he  estimated,  we  find  that  the  first  year  high  school  class  in 
Boston  for  1902  is  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  high  school, 
and  in  St.  Louis  for  1900  it  is  over  48  per  cent.  In  more  than 
fifty  other  towns  and  cities  from  which  reports  have  been 
secured,  it  is  found  that  the  number  entering  the  high  .schools 
each  year  is,  in  round  numbers,  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
these  schools.  Concerning  the  common  schools  of  Boston  we 
find  13,875  i)upils  in  the  first  grade  and  a  total  of  75,474.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this,  those  entering  the  common  schools  are  18 
per  cent,  of  the  total  in  said  schools.  This  is  hardly  a  fair 
b.'isis  for  general  comparison,  since  Boston  includes  nine  grades 
and  an  ungra<led  class  in  her  common  schools,  thus  practically 
including  what  is  elsewhere  one  year  of  the  high  school.  T”’ut- 
ting  Boston  on  the  usual  basis  of  eight  common  schof)l  grades, 
the  entering  class  in  Boston  would  be  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  the  common  schools.  In  St.  Louis  for  1900  there  were 
55.731  pupils  in  the  common  schools,  with  12,970  in  the  finst 
grade,  thus  showing  the  first  grade  to  be  23.5  ])er  cent,  of  the 
total  in  the  Cfanmon  .schools.  All  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
the  school  situation  will  readily  agree  that  the  schools  of  Boston 
and  St.  Louis  are  above  the  average  of  those  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States.  If  in  these  cities  47  per  cent,  and 
48  ])er  cent,  respectivelv  of  the  total  in  the  high  schools  enter 
these  schools  fresh  each  year,  and  20  ]>er  cent,  and  23  jjer  cent, 
respectively  of  the  total  in  the  common  schools  enter  these 
schools  fresh  each  year,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  the 
I’nited  States  as  a  whole,  including  the  vast  rural  areas  of  the 
South  and  West,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  any  year 
in  the  high  sc1uk)1s  are  new  students,  and  at  least  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  in  the  common  schools  are  entering  for  the  first 
time. 

.Applying  these  per  cents  to  the  figures  in  the  1902  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  we  find  that  3.981,472 
pupils  <"25  per  cent,  of  i5,<)25,887,  the  total  re])orted  in  com¬ 
mon  schools)  entered  the  common  schools  and  that  275.305 
pupils  (50  per  cent,  of  550,611,  the  total  reported  in  high 
schools)  entered  the  high  schools.  From  this  estimate  we 
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i7uist  conckule  that  tlie  nunihcr  enteriiij^  the  high  schools  is 
less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  nnniher  entering  the  primary 
schools.  If  we  took  the  nnniher  which  entered  the  primary 
scluKils  eight  years  before,  as  should  he  done,  this  iK'r  cent, 
would  he  a  little  larger.  This  is  iierhajis  tno  much  to  he 
s|X)ken  of  as  “  little  over  5  per  cent.,”  tho  it  is  nowhere  near 
the  figure  which  Mr.  Parsons  seems  to  think  has  general 
validity.  After  making  these  calculations  I  asked  Dr.  Harris 
what  he  thought  of  their  accuracy.  He  replied  that  he  was 
sure  the  per  cent,  was  smaller  than  that  indicated  hy  my  result. 
I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  as  all  the  douhts  had  been 
uniformly  given  to  the  schools  in  making  the  calculation.  I 
was  therefore  one  of  the  rash  ones  to  assert  that  “  little  over 

5  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  who  enter  the  elementary  schools 
remain  to  enter  the  high  schools."  ‘ 

According  to  the  actuaries'  table  of  mortality  given  hy  Mr. 
Par.sons,  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  die  between  si.x  and 
fourteen  years  of  age.  If.  on  the  jirincijile  that  the  good  die 
young,  we  take  for  granted  that  this  entire  6  per  cent,  would 
have  remained  in  school  till  the  high  school  period,  there  would 
still  he  only  about  per  cent,  to  enter  the  high  school.  This 
is  manifestly  ridiculous.  In  the  first  jilace  the  school  has  its 
large  share  of  blame  for  the  death  of  this  (>  jier  cent.  Some 
it  positively  killed,  others  died  from  physical  weakness  which 
the  school  should  have  remedied.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
rea.son  to  believe  that  more  than  the  same  7  per  cent,  of  this 

6  per  cent,  who  died  would  have  remained  in  .school  had  they 
lived. 

About  94  out  of  every  too  jnipils  entering  jirimary  .schools 
arc  living  eight  years  later,  and  less  than  seven  of  them  are 
in  the  high  .schools.  This  deplorable  condition  reflects,  to  he 
sure,  rather  ujion  the  common  schools  than  the  high  schools. 
That  the  high  schools  are  just  as  guilty  was  likewise  shown 
in  a  jiajier  before  the  child  study  section  of  the  X.  E.  .\.  last 
year.^  The  facts  are  painful,  hut  we  must  admit  them.  More 
real  progress  will  he  made  when  the  energy  we  now  expend  in 


^  Ye.irljook  of  the  X.  E.  A..  1003,  p.  792. 
■*  Vear  book  N.  E.  .A.,  1903,  p.  792. 
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trying’  to  justify  ourselves  is  used  in  efforts  to  remove  the 
causes  which  produce  these  results  alxDUt  which  we  are  so 
pained  to  hear. 

A.  Caswell  Ellis 

The  U.niversity  of  Te.xas, 

Austin,  Tex. 


It  is  clear  that  this  article  on  High  school  attendance  by 
Mr.  Ellis  is  based  mainly  on  data  that  he  hiiiLself  recognizes 
as  insufficient  and  unrelialile.  In  the  only  case  where  data 
at  all  satisfactory  are  available,  namely,  at  Boston,  the  con¬ 
clusions  agree  fairly  well  with  those  reached  by  me. 

In  his  reference  to  St.  Louis  statistics  Mr.  Ellis  compares 
the  first  primary  grade  and  the  first  high  school  grade  of  the 
same  year,  which  of  course  is  incorrect.  He  should  compare 
the  first  high  school  grade  with  the  first  primary  grade  enter¬ 
ing  eight  years  earlier.  As  St.  Louis  is  a  rapidly  growing  city 
his  comparison  is  valueless.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
abundant  evidence  that  the  entering  classes,  like  the  birth  rate 
in  any  community,  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ellis  fully  that  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  there  are  no  data  available  on  which  to  base  satisfactory 
conclusions.  My  article,  however,  was  based  on  the  sworn 
rejxirts  of  the  secondary’  schools  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  are  entirely  reliable,  and  till  some  fallacy  in  my  reason¬ 
ing  can  be  shown  my  opinion  must  of  course  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

James  Russell  Parsons,  Jr. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  United  States — By 
Ci.  VV.  A.  Ll'CKEY.  (Columbia  University  Contributions  to  I’liilosophy,  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Education,  vol.  xii.,  nos.  1-4.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1903.  391  p.  S2.00. 

The  (iiiestitni,  what  ([ualificatitins  certainly  constitute  the 
teacher,  would  seem  to  he  abiding.  To  the  casual  observer  of 
educational  discussions  aiul  efforts  it  also  would  appear  to  be 
an  issue  that  will  iu)t  down.  Nature  has  not  decreed  iliscover- 
ahle  laws  regulating  his  specific  constitution,  nor  has  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  society  revealed  the  ultimate  method  of  stamping  ear¬ 
marks  upon  this  unit  in  its  fabric.  Opinion,  personal  convic¬ 
tion,  and  social  or  legal  convenience  appear  to  one,  who  cannot 
seize  the  meaning  of  professional  training  as  a  definite  mode  of 
stamping  the  teacher,  as  the  only  criteria  which  may  he  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  unending  debate.  These  appearances,  however, 
do  not  befog  any  other  one  who  finds  both  natural  and  social 
reasons  for  centralizing  the  sine  qua  non  of  educational  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  fitness  of  the  teacher.  Skillfulness  also  demands  a 
specific  place  in  which  it  may  find  expression,  and  the  differen¬ 
tiations  in  the  educational  organization  of  these  later  days 
silently,  but  persistently  imply  appropriate  fitness  in  those  to 
whom  the  manipulation  of  the  organization  is  committed. 

Any'  discussion  of  teacher-training  which  has  been  ])rose- 
cuted  with  industry,  circumspection,  and  fullness  of  detail  is 
welcome;  and  to  the  volume  which  lies  before  us  such  a  wel¬ 
come  must  he  extended.  It  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  fullest 
treatments  of  the  (iroblem  which  any  language  possesses  to-day. 

This  twelfth  volume  of  a  splendidly  growing  series  of  .spe¬ 
cial  university  studies  comprises  two  distinct,  yet  related  pieces 
of  work.  Its  body  jiresents  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  which  gives  title  to  the  volume,  and  includes  pages  17-261. 
To  this  is  added  an  appendix — pages  263-391 — presenting 
outlines  on  the  history  of  education  as  offered  in  the  University 
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of  Xehraska  in  1901.  Tliese  (nitlines  were  worked  out  inde¬ 
pendently,  but  they  serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  of 
the  conclusions  wrought  out  in  the  main  study.  Being  ex¬ 
haustive.  and  filled  with  special  hihliographies,  topical  outlines 
and  (piestions,  and  (|uotations.  their  usefulness  to  both  teacher 
and  student  would  doubtless  l)e  greatly  augmented  were  they 
published  separately. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  historical ;  the  remaining  two  deal 
with  the  existing  conditions  of  thought  regarding  the  problem. 
Chapter  i  traces  the  lieginning  and  growth  of  the  mov’ement  in 
Germany  for  the  special  professional  training  of  both  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  teachers.  It  was  in  that  country  in  which 
the  first  disjiarate  efforts  towards  this  end  were  made,  and  in 
which  permanent  forms  to  such  training  emerged  in  the  several 
types  of  training-schools  finally  established.  Chapter  ii  directs 
attention  to  the  origin,  growth,  and  modifications  of  normal 
.schools  in  the  L'nited  States.  Chapters  iii  and  iv  continue  the 
historical  treatment  of  teacher-training  in  the  separate  normal 
departments  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  established  later  as  organic  parts  of 
universities.  Chajiter  v  deals  at  close  range  with  the  (pies- 
tions  of  the  what,  when,  and  how  of  pedagogical  instruction. 
Chapter  vi,  by  contrasting  the  respective  needs  of  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  points  unerringly  to  the  way  forecast  in 
the  lieginning — the  way  which  leads. advisedly  and  necessarily 
to  a  marked  and  recognizalile  differentiation  between  the  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers  for  elementary  and  for  high  schools.  The  his¬ 
torical  and  analytical  treatments  have  been  well  planned,  and 
their  results  dovetail  almost  perfectly  in  the  running  argument 
which  links  the  author's  discussion  into  a  unity. 

Mr.  Luckey  finds  that  the  efforts  at  solving  the  jiroblem  of 
the  professional  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  center 
al)out  three  great  movements  (p.  15 if).  (0)  The  normal- 
school  movement  began  with  the  educational  revival  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  had  for  its  clearly  expressed  purpose  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  elementary  and  district  school-teachers,  (h)  The 
movement  for  the  establishment  of  normal  departments  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  began  in  ICS50,  and  appeared  chiefly  in 
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the  universities  of  the  Middle  West,  where  the  plan,  directed 
more  to  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  has  been  a 
process  of  slow  development,  indigenous  to  the  soil,  interrupted 
and  modified  by  the  changing  conditions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  (p.  62).  The  third  and  last  movement  has  taken  form  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  and,  like  the  early  normal-school  iiKjve- 
ment,  began  with  a  definite  purpose — the  professional  prepara¬ 
tion  of  secondary  teachers — an  ideal  which  has  continued  to 
be  its  chief  concern  (p.  103). 

To  illustrate  the  second  movement,  Mr.  Luckey  brings  to¬ 
gether  a  wealth  of  special  information  and  reviews  in  detail 
the  facts  concerning  the  dates,  departments,  men,  courses  of 
study,  and  aims  represented  in  fourteen  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties.  A  similar  method  is  followed  in  exhibiting  the  appear¬ 
ance  of,  and  the  modifications  in,  the  last  movement  by  the 
detailed  study  of  twenty  institutions  scattered  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Having  differentiated  the  fact  and  need  of  training  secondary 
teachers,  the  author  ])lunge.s,  in  the  last  two  chapters,  into  the 
tantalizing  c|uestion  of  the  ])resent  day,  what  shall  l>e  the 
<lominant  features  thereof.  The  patient  industry  which  has 
gathered  and  tabulated  facts,  widely  scattered  in  university 
publications  thruout  a  number  of  years  respecting  the  quality 
aiifl  quantity  of  instruction  for  such  training,  and  in  sifting  the 
representative  opinions  of  more  than  a  hundred  normal-school 
principals,  and  fifty  professors  of  education  fpp.  156-189, 
217-247),  must  certainly  look  for  its  reward  in  the  practical 
guidance  afforded  by  its  results  to  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  ])lanning  clepartments  and  courses  of  study  f('»r  such 
teachers.  Every  person,  in  fact,  actively  concerned  with  the 
preparation  of  teachers  can  be  definitely  instructed  by  this  in¬ 
formation. 

Two  results  are  well  shown:  (a)  The  general  sc<ipe  of 
secondary  training  has  been  well  defined,  {h)  The  opposition 
between  the  different  preparing  agencies  continues  unabated. 
Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  the  normal-school  principals  feel  no  dif¬ 
ferentiation  between  the  two  grades  of  training;  while  82  per 
cent,  of  college  and  universitv  professors  of  eclucation  are  clear 
that  such  differentiation  exists.  Seventy-two  per  cent,  of  ihe 
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former  declare  that  their  schools  should  also  prepare  secondary 
teachers;  while  74  per  cent,  of  the  latter  maintain  that  the 
training  for  elementary  teachers  can  better  be  given  in  the 
normal  schools.  The  comparative  tables  whicdi  set  forth  the 
needs  of  the  two  grades  of  teachers  are  certainly  pertinent  and 
forceful. 

Xo  one  can  arise  from  reading  these  interesting  facts,  who, 
while  granting  that  they  may  involve  some  difference  of  opinion 
at  some  point  along  the  historical  line,  cannot  thoroly  agree 
with  the  author  when  he  says :  "  SomelKidy  must  l)e  wrong  ” 

( p.  24<S).  And  we  return  to  the  point  of  our  departure,  and 
say.  that  to  him  who  is  unable  to  interpret  the  law  of  experience 
in  the  aggregrate  and  the  successive  needs  of  an  evolving  social 
structure,  cannot  even  be  granted  the  right  to  an  expert 
o])inion.  however  “  official  "  his  views  may  he.  This  mono- 
gra])h.  with  Russell’s  Gcnnan  hiiihcr  schools  and  Brown’s  The 
tiialciii'^  of  our  middle  schools,  will  go  far  in  helping  such  a  one 
to  clarify  the  to-him  mazy  or  undifferentiated  region  of  secon¬ 
dary  e<lucation  and  the  fitness  of  teachers  for  it. 

Special  t)il)liographies  are  given  at  the  close  of  chai)ters  t 
and  vi. 

Edward  Franklin  Buchner 

U.MVERSITY  of  .\LAB.\MA 


Geographic  influences  in  American  history — Hy  Albert  P.  Pkigiiam.  Bos 
ton:  tiinn  &  Co.,  1903.  xiii  4*  p.  $1.25  net. 

W'e  Americans  arc  just  awakening  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  history — a  real  history  and  not  a  mere  list 
of  political  episodes,  a  series  of  wars,  and  a  line  of  presidents. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  a  similar  awakening  process 
is  beginning  in  the  field  of  .American  geography,  but  it  will  be 
of  slower  |X)pular  growth.  One  cannot  go  far  in  either  sub¬ 
ject  without  being  made  aware  of  the  interdependence  of  the 
two,  but  more  especially  the  influence  of  the  geographical  con¬ 
ditions  on  our  historical  development.  This  idea  has  crys¬ 
tallized  in  this  little  book  of  Profes.sor  Brigham’s,  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  a  plan  which,  while  geographically  sectional,  is  as  nearly 
chronological  as  jiossible. 

The  author  takes  the  reader  over  the  whole  country  and 
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connects  with  its  physical  cliaracteristics  the  historical  events 
of  various  localities  and  their  inflnence,  as  well  as  the  actual 
development  of  the  country.  Xot  only  are  local  conditions 
treated,  but  the  ^reat  thorofares  as  well.  Professor  Brigham 
chats  interestinp^ly  and  instructively  of  the  geography,  geology, 
people,  and  histcjry  (jf  each  section.  The  historical  element 
has  humanized  the  geography  and  the  geographical  orienta¬ 
tion  has  given  the  definiteness  of  known  position  to  the 
historical  events.  Current  conditions  are  also  seen  thru  the 
keen  eyes  and  varied  observation  of  the  author;  and  not  the 
least  interesting  portion  f)f  the  hook  is  the  appreciative  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Charles  Egbert  Craddock, 
who  has  given  such  vivid  and  true  pictures  of  local  conditions 
and  characteristics  in  the  southern  Appalachian  Mountain 
Region. 

As  a  hook  for  the  general  reader  it  fills  a  distinctly  recog¬ 
nized  need,  for  we  have  greatly  felt  the  lack  of  just  such  a 
brief  discursive  treatise.  Tt  is  as  a  su])plemcntary  school 
reader  that  the  hook  will  have  its  greatest  value,  not  only 
because  it  has  a  well-written  interesting  text,  hut  on  account  of 
the  illuminating  character  and  practical  value  of  the  subject- 
matter.  If.  after  a  study  of  Ihiited  States  geography  and 
history,  a  class  would  take  up  for  reading  and  discussion  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brigham’s  hook,  the  knowledge  acfiuired  in  those  courses 
of  studv  would  he  much  broadened.  Where  the  lx)ok  cannot 
he  used  directly  by  the  pupils  it  will  serve  as  a  source  c)f  much 
excellent  material  for  class  presentation  by  the  teacher.  hA-ery 
teacher  of  American  histf)ry  or  geography  should  at  least  read 
the  hook.  Probably  the  most  broadly  suggestive  cha])ters  are 
those  on  “  Cleogra])hy  and  American  destiny"  an<l  "(lovern- 
ment  study  of  our  domain":  these  will  ap|)eal  mainly  to 
older  readers. 

Fr.\.\k  W  aldo 

Cambriiige,  Mass. 


Handbook  of  commercial  geography — By  Geok(;e  G.  Ciiismulm.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  xlvi  639  p. 

Chisholm's  Handbook  of  commercial  geography  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  August,  1889,  and  immediately  became  one  of  the 
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standard  reference  books  of  the  world,  equally  valuable  to  the 
specialist  and  the  layman.  Since  that  time  several  reprints  and 
new  editi(jns  have  appeared,  so  that  the  hook  has  always  seemed 
up  to  date  both  in  the  facts  and  th.e  principles  presented.  The 
recent  edition  has  heeij  thoroly  revised  and  corrected;  a  new 
Introduction  has  been  included,  in  which  a  brief  summary  is 
given  of  the  commercial  adv’ances  of  the  last  twenty  years.  In 
this  Introduction,  and  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  body  of  the 
te.xt.  especial  emphasis  is  given  to  the  .social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  changes  in  commercial  conditions. — a  to])ic 
which  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  our  American  com¬ 
mercial  ge<»graphies.  W’e  devote  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
the  ])hysical  controls  or  intluences,  hut  we  neglect  the  economic 
side,  where  the  well-established  principles  can  he  stated  with 
nearly  as  much  accuracy.  This  defect  is  ])rohahly  due  to  the 
fact  that  (jur  commercial  geographies  have  been  written  by  men 
more  e.xpert  in  general  and  physical  geogra])hy  than  in  eco¬ 
nomics.  The  ideal  preparation  for  writing  a  commercial  ge('g- 
raphy  would  he  special  training  in  geography  and  political 
economy  and  sociology.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  Chis¬ 
holm’s  Ixtok  contrasts  strongly  with  all  American  commercial 
geographies.  The  attention  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
economics  is  not  excessive,  hut  is  sufficient  for  clearness  and 
accuracy.  The  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  lalx)rer  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point. 

Following  the  Introduction,  the  distribution  of  commodities 
is  considered  from  three  separate  standpoints  :  first,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  considered  as  to  their  distribution  climatic¬ 
ally:  second,  other  products  are  treated  separately  under  the 
heads  of  Fisheries.  Mineral  Products,  and  Manufactured 
Articles:  finally,  the  W('»rld  is  treated  regionally  by  continents 
and  countries.  Following  the  regional  treatment  are  nearly 
seventv  l)ages  of  appendix  full  of  valuable  statistics,  and  thirty 
])ages  devoted  to  an  inclusive  and  extremely  helpful  Index. 

The  whole  hook  is  admirably  planned  and  equally  well 
executed.  The  tv|>ographv  is  pleasing,  the  numerous  black- 
and-white  maps  are  clear  and  i)ertinent.and  the  system  ofeross- 
referencing  could  not  he  surpassed.  Whether  in  search  of  a 
fact  or  a  principle,  the  hook  is  equally  serviceable,  for  the  Index 
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and  cross  references  make  it  a  simple  matter  to  find  any  point 
desired. 

The  earlier  chapters  form  a  compend  of  commercial  ,efC( >.£;■- 
raphy  which  should  he  read  by  all  interested  in  this  jihase  of 
human  pfeography,  whether  they  are  j^eo.s^raphers  at  heart  or 
not.  The  res^ional  portion  is  the  great  .source  hook  for  all 
teachers  of  political  geography  in  the  secondary  .schols.  The 
book  as  a  whole  cannot  l>e  used  as  a  text  below  the  college,  for 
it  is  too  inclusive  and  too  large  for  general  school  work.  As  a 
reference  book,  in  fact  ihc  reference  book  for  all  teachers  who 
would  emphasize  commercial  conditions  and  relations  in  their 
work,  and  who  realize  that  statistics  may  not  be  commercial 
geography,  this  volume  should  be  cordially  welcomed  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  u.sage. 

The  eminent  author,  one  of  the  leaders  in  geographic  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  contributed  much  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  work  of  teachers  and  workers  in  geog¬ 
raphy.  Mis  Gazetteer  is.  and  long  has  been,  the  one  reference- 
book  in  geography  no  one  could  afford  to  be  without.  Ilis 
well  known  text-book,  written  in  co-operation  with  Dr.  Leete 
of  Xew  ^’ork  City,  is  a  marvelously  pithy  and  helpful  school 
geogr:i])hy.  tho  not  well  adapted  to  our  American  school  con- 
<litions.  His  latest  edition  of  his  Handbook  is  ef|ually  valu¬ 
able.  and  far  surpasses  as  a  reference  book  in  commercial 
geography  any  volume  accessible  to  teachers  and  small  public 
or  school  libraries. 

Rich.vri)  E.  Dodge 

Teach KRS  Com.kc.e, 

Coi.u.MifiA  University 


The  elementary  schools  of  Great  Britain — By  James  C.  Greenoiigh.  (In¬ 
ternational  Education  Series. )  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1903.  xxxii-f- 
265  p.  Si. 20  net. 

This  latest  addition  to  Commissioner  fiarris’s  valuable  series 
is  a  brief  resume  of  the  development  of  the  elementary  school 
system  of  England,  with  a  supplementary  chapter  on  Scotland, 
together  with  an  attempt  to  convey  to  American  readers  the 
present  condition  of  the  educational  problems.  The  historical 
part,  tho  brief,  is  accurate  and  lucid.  The  slow  conserva- 
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tive  growtli,  the  utter  indifference  to  the  charge  of  being  be¬ 
hind  the  times,  tlie  sudden  awakening  to  the  truth  of  the 
charge,  and  the  attempt  to  rectify  everything  (as  in  1870)  by  a 
well-considered  and  ingenious  bill  reconcilhig  conflicting  views, 
are  to  an  American  interesting  features.  Vested  interests  and 
customs,  defended  with  honest  rigidity,  have  been  attacked  by 
arguments  etiually  honest,  and  the  forces  of  conservatism  have 
slowly  acknowledged  their  defeat  and  retired  to  the  next  in- 
trenchment.  Everything  gained  has  been  securely  clinched. 
Little  influence  has  come  in  from  outside.  “  They  do  their 
matters  better  in  Germany  or  America  ”  has  been  met  by  the 
statement  that  English  conditions  are  different  and  English 
institutions  must  work  out  their  own  devek)pment  in  their  own 
way.  All  of  this  is  stated  or  inferred  in  Mr.  Greenough’s  ac¬ 
count  and  is  a  necessary  i)reparation  for  the  description  of 
existing  circumstances. 

Many  Americans  are  just  now  interested  in  knowing  just 
why  some  thousands  of  conscientious  Emglishmen  are  refusing 
to  pay  their  scIkm)!  taxes,  but  instead  are  suffering  distraint  of 
goods  at  ruinous  rates;  also  wby  other  Englishmen,  ecpially 
honest,  are  forcing  upon  them  a  law  against  which  their  con¬ 
sciences  so  pronouncedly  rebel.  We  are  so  used  here  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  the  perfect  separation  of  Church  and  State,  that 
it  seems  like  a  seventeenth-century  struggle  carried  over  into 
the  twentieth.  Roger  Williams  and  William  Penn,  who  made 
the  same  struggle  for  us,  are  almost  forgotten.  Why  is  the 
act  of  H)02  justified  by  reasonable  men?  Why  do  the  dis¬ 
senters  take  this  extreme  form  of  protest? 

We  opened  the  book  with  the  hope  that  we  would  find  here 
a  succinct  and  clear  explanation  of  the  difficulties  on  both  sides. 
Hut  we  have  been  disappointed.  The  act  of  1902  is  given  in 
full,  but  its  connection  with  preceding  legislation  is  not  made 
very  evident.  Wherein  did  it  change  the  religious  (piestion? 
Except  the  general  statement  that  the  dissenters  object  to 
spending  public  money  for  denominational  jnirposes,  the  rea¬ 
sons  and  methods  of  both  sides  to  the  controversy  are  not  given 
in  forcible  detail.  There  must  be  something  more  than  this 
to  be  said  when  fair-minded  men  in  America  justify  the  act, 
and  equally  fair-minded  men  in  England  ojqjose  it  to  the  ex- 
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tent  <if  being  nnilcted  yearly  large  sums  of  money,  which  they 
(lid  not  refuse  to  pay  prior  to  t()02. 

“  The  chapter  on  “  Training  colleges  ’’  is  admirable.  The 
description  from  the  author's  own  exi)erience  of  the  Lan- 
casterian  school  of  Portland.  Me.,  is  a  choice  hit  of  educational 
literature,  descriptive  of  a  system  ik^w  long  since  extinct,  hut 
which  exerted  upon  America,  and  still  iiKwe  u])on  England,  a 
profound  influence.  The  training  colleges  originated  with 
the  adherents  of  Lancaster  in  an  effort  to  instruct  the  few  head 
teachers  needed  by  the  system  to  educate  the  masses  of  the 
city  hoys  and  girls.  The  monitors,  themselves  pu])ils.  did  the 
w(3rk.  hut  the  trained  teacher  over  them,  in  a  .scIkm)!  running 
into  the  hundreds,  was  a  most  important  functionary.  I'rom 
this  original  impulse  has  grown  up  a  series  of  training  colleges 
wherein  solid  and  earnest,  if  not  very  advanced,  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Greenough's  estimate  of  the  cajiacities  and  results  of  these 
sch(xils  is  most  discriminating,  and  his  comparison  with  the 
American  normal  school  is  Interesting  and  valuable. 

In  a  chapter  headed  “  Conclusions  ’’  are  given  miscellaneous 
information  concerning  school  huildings,  schedules  of  studies, 
metluxls  of  teaching,  the  supply  of  teachers,  and  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools,  which  will  enable  the 
reader  to  draw  instructive  comparisons  with  our  American 
conditions. 

Is.\.\c  Sharpless 

IIavkrfori)  Coii.kgk 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National  Edu-  many  and  strong  attractions  of 

cational  Associa-  tlic  Exposition,  the  general  sessions  of  the 
tion  at  St.  Louis  Educational  Association  were  re¬ 

markably  well  attended.  The  registration  was  small,  hut  as 
there  were  no  Association  railroad  rates  this  is  not  to  he 
wondered  at.  The  proportion  of  active  memhers  present  was 
probably  never  so  large.  The  meeting  was  without  s])ecial  in¬ 
cident  or  feature.  The  new  president  is  Superintendent  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Maxwell  of  New  York,  than  whom  no  one  is  more 
worthy  of  the  honor.  It  seems  plain  that  the  meeting  of  1905 
will  he  held  either  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  on  the  Atlantic. 

The  most  important  business  of  the  meeting  was  that 
covered  by  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  of  the  Council,  in  which  report  the  Council 
unanimously  concurred.  The  full  report  follows: 

To  the  Council ; 

The  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  liegs  leave  to  sub¬ 
mit  tlie  following  report  upon  matters  which  have  been  before  it  for 
consideration  ; 

I.  The  Committee  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Council  and  that  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  necessity  of  formulating  careful  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  govern  the  making  of  all  apjiropriations,  in  order  that  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  the  Association  may  not  be  embarrassed  or  confused 
The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  ends  on  June  30,  and  it  is  important,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  that  all  appropriations  made  for  any  pur¬ 
pose  should  be  chargeable  against  current  income  only  and  that  unexpended 
balances  should  be  covered  into  the  treasury  on  June  30  of  each  year. 
Where  circumstances  require,  these  unexpended  balances  may  be  reappro¬ 
priated  and  so  made  a  charge  upon  the  current  income  of  the  succeeding 
year  without  confusing  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  Council  ask  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  adopt  the  following  rules  of  procedure  to  govern  all  appropriations: 

I.  All  appropriations  for  whatever  purpose  are  chargeable  against  the 
current  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  made. 
Ibiexpentied  balances  will  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

II.  When  circumstances  require,  unexpended  balances  will  be  reappro- 
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priated  either  in  whole  or  in  part  for  tlie  purpose  for  wliich  the  appro¬ 
priations  were  originally  made. 

III.  All  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  be  made  subject  to  the 
recpiirements  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association,  in¬ 
cluding  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  the  expenses  of  his  office,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the 
Volume  of  Proceedings  aiul  the  usual  miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses. 

IV\  When  the  current  income  of  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
then  appropriations  for  special  purposes  shall  become  available  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  voted  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors. 

2.  The  investigation  undertaken  to  determine  the  economic  condition  of 
public-school  teachers  thruout  the  United  States  has  been  successfully 
begun  during  the  year,  by  the  Committee  of  which  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  is  Chairman,  and  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port  has  been  marie.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  appropriation  of  ^1500 
made  for  the  use  of  this  Committee  has  been  drawn  upon  during  the  year, 
as  the  elaborate  task  of  tabulating  and  interpreting  the  statistics  which  are 
being  gathered  is  yet  to  be  entered  upon.  The  Committee  hopes  to  be 
able  to  submit  a  final  report  within  the  next  few  months.  We  recommeiul 
that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  approjiriation  made  one  year  ago  for  the 
use  of  this  committee — namely,  St  109.29 — be  reappropriated  for  their  use 
during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1904,  and  that  in  addition  thereto  the 
further  sum  of  $1500  be  approjiriated  to  enable  this  committee  to  complete 
its  investigation  and  report. 

3.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Minneapolis  in  1902  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to'make  a  report  on  Taxation  for  School  I’urposes  and 
the  sum  of  Stoern  was  ap|nopriated  to  meet  the  cost  of  this  intjuiry.  (See 
Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  313  and  314.)  Of  this  amount  but  S290.75  has 
been  expended.  The  committee  is  still  at  work  and  hopes  to  rejiort  at  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  Council.  We  recommend  that  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appro|)riation  made  at  Minneapolis — namely,  S709.25 —  be 
reappropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee. 

4.  .At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  hehl  at  Hoston  in  1903  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  Industrial  Education  in 
Schools  in  Rural  Coinmunilies.  The  sum  of  S500  was  appropriated  for  the 
use  of  this  committee.  (See  Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  36  and  37.)  It  is 
expected  that  this  committee  will  reiiort  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Council.  Of  the  original  appropriation  but  $187.95  has  been  expended. 
We  recommend  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  one 
year  ago  for  the  use  of  this  committee — namely,  $312.05 — be  reapjiropriated 
for  its  use  during  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1904.  and  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  thereto,  the  further  sum  of  $500  be  approiiriated  to  enable  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  complete  its  investigation  and  rejiort. 

5.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held  at  Cincin¬ 
nati  in  1903,  a  committee  of  five  w'as  authorized  to  seek  the  co-operation  of 
like  committees  from  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  the  American 
Philological  Association  “  To  Consider  the  Need  and  Possibility  of  a  I'ni- 
versal  System  of  Key  Notation  for  Indicating  Pronunciation,  and  to 
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Recommend  for  the  Indorsement  of  the  Societies  such  a  System,  or  at  Least 
a  Simple,  I’ractical  I’lionetic  Alphabet  as  the  Universal  Basis  of  such  a  Sys¬ 
tem.”  The  co-o|)eration  souglu  for  was  obtained,  and  the  joint  conference 
of  scholars  and  teachers  has  completed  its  work  and  has  prepared  a  report 
which  is  now  in  the  press.  Expenses  have  been  incurred  which  amount  in 
all  to,  approximately,  $400.  Of  this  amount  it  is  expected  that  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  contribute  one-half  on  the  understanding  that 
the  remainder  will  be  contributed  by  the  two  societies  of  scholars  whose 
co-operation  was  sought.  We  recommend  that  the  sum  of  $200  be  appro¬ 
priated  by  the  National  Educational  Association  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  conference  named. 

6.  We  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  at  this  time  that  investiga¬ 
tions  be  undertaken  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  following  matters,  all  of 
which  have  been  urged  upon  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Committee  : 

I.  Regarding  work  in  Physics  done  in  classes  not  preparing  for  college 
and  work  of  a  second  year  in  physics,  recommended  by  the  Natural  Science 
Section,  June  28,  1904. 

II.  Regarding  the  courses  of  study  in  Art  Schools  offering  applied  art 
training,  and  allied  topics,  recommended  by  the  department  of  Art  Educa¬ 
tion,  July  10,  1903.  (See  Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  666. ) 

III.  Regarding  "  The  Waywardness  of  Children  and  their  Treatment  in 
the  Juvenile  Court,  Institutes  of  Charity  and  Correction,  at  Home  and  in 
School,”  as  recommended  by  a  committee  of  the  Department  of  Child 
Study  under  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  July  9,  1903.  (See  X'olumeof 
Proceedings,  |).  754.) 

IV.  Regarding  the  formulation  of  contemporary  educational  doctrine  by 
an  existing  committee  of  eleven,  which  has  submitted  to  the  committee  a 
report  upon  the  specific  topics  named  in  a  supiilementary  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations,  submitted  July  9,  1903.  (See 
Volume  of  Proceedings,  p.  309,) 

7.  There  was  referred  to  this  Committee  by  the  Hoard  of  Directors  a 
communication  from  a  sjiecial  committee  from  the  De|);irtment  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  authorized  at  the  meeting  held  at  Atlanta,  G:i.,  Eebiuary  24,  1904, 
asking  for  favorable  action  upon  one  of  two  alternative  pkms  to  promote 
by  the  influence  and  the  funds  of  the  National  Educational  Association  tlie 
simplified  spelling  of  the  English  language.  The  communication  bore  the 
formal  indorsement  of  representatives  of  the  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Min¬ 
nesota  Commissions  on  simplification  of  spelling,  and  was  su|)ported  by  a 
petition  signed  by  1545  active  members  of  the  Association  as  well  as  by 
numerous  associations  of  principals  and  others. 

Because  of  the  manifest  importance  of  this  communication  and  because 
of  the  number  and  authority  of  those  who  have  signed  and  indorsed  it,  the 
Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  has  given  to  it  careful  and 
detailed  consideration.  As  the  result  of  this  consideration  we  are  unani¬ 
mously  of  the  opinion  that,  assuming  the  importance  of  simplified  spelling 
and  the  cogency  cf  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  support,  neither  of  the 
plans  proposed  would  be  an  adequate,  wise,  or  jiracticable  method  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  cause  of  simplified  spelling.  Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
interest  manifesteci  in  this  subject  by  so  many  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
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ciation,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  Council  and  your  Committee  shoulil  seek 
expert  advice  upon  the  subject;  and  to  that  end  we  recommend  that  Calvin 
Thomas,  Gebhard  Professor  of  the  (iermanic  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
Columbia  University:  (jeorge  Uempl,  Professor  of  English  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Michigan — both  of  whom  ate  [)ast  presidents  of  the  Modem 
Language  Association  of  America  and  scholars  of  distinction.— 1  lomei  H. 
Seerley,  President  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  K.dls,  low.i;  and 
Charles  M.  Jonlan,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Minnea|)oli.s,  Mmn., — both  of 
whom  are  active  members  of  the  Association  of  long  set  vice,  wholiave 
signed  the  petition  which  accomiianies  the  communication  referred  to  us — 
together  with  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for 
1904-05,  when  elected,  as  Chairman,  be  in\  ited  to  examine  the  communica¬ 
tion,  the  petition,  and  accom|);inying  docutnents  and  to  report  to  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  not  later  than  June  i.  1905.  upon  the  following  points  ; 

I.  Is  either  plan  A  or  plan  15,  ;is  submitted  in  the  communication,  an 
adequate,  wise,  or  practicable  method  of  promoting  the  cause  of  simi)litied 
spelling  ? 

II.  If  so,  which  of  the  alternative  |)lans  is  preferable.^ 

III.  If  not,  will  this  cotntnittee  of  live  outline  some  other  tnode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  which  commends  itself  to  their  Judgment  } 

IVL  Does  the  committee  of  five  advise  the  National  Educational  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  lend  its  mortd  support,  or  to  contribute  from  its  funds,  to  any  one 
of  the  plans  suggssted  for  the  |)romotion  of  simplitied  spelling? 

8.  In  view'  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appro¬ 
priations  was  instituted  not  only  to  advise  the  Council  upon  projects  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  other  bodies,  but  also  to  initiate  plans  for  educational  inves¬ 
tigations  and  report  them  to  the  Council,  we  take  pleasure  in  reporting  that 
we  have  constituted  a  sub-committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Eilzpatrick, 
Harper,  and  Brown,  to  report  to  the  full  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Approiniations  at  their  early  convenience  a  plan  or  plans  for  suitable  and 
worthy  educational  investigations  to  be  favorably  reported  to  the  Council. 

Appropriate  resolutions  are  attached  to  this  report. 

Resiiectfully  submitted, 

J.  M.  Grkenwooi), 
C/iairman. 

Sr.  Louis,  June  igo^. 

RESOLUTIONS 

1.  Resohed,  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigations  and 
Appropriations  made  under  date  of  June  29,  1904,  be  accepted  and  its 
recommendations  adopted. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  be  requested  to  adopt  the  following  rules  of  procedure  to  gov¬ 
ern  all  appropriations  : 

L  All  appropriations  for  whatever  purpose  are  chargeable  against  the 
current  income  of  the  Association  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  made 
Unexpended  balances  will  be  covered  into  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

11.  When  circumstances  require,  unexpended  balances  will  be  reappro- 
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priated  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  appropria- 
tions  were  originally  made. 

III.  All  a])propriations  for  special  purposes  shall  be  made  subject  to  tlie 
requirements  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Association, 
including  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  and  the  e.xpenses  of  his  office,  the 
expenses  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
the  \'oIume  of  Proceedings,  and  the  usual  miscellaneous  and  incidental 
ex|)enses. 

IV’.  When  the  current  income  of  any  fiscal  year  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  meet  the  cost  of  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Associtition, 
then  appropriations  for  special  jturposes  shall  become  available  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  voted  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

3.  Resoh’ed,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  be  recpiested  to  make  the  following  appropriations:  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  beginning  July  i,  1904: 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  ap])ropriation  of  Si  500  made  July  9, 
1903 — namely,  St  109. 29 — and  an  additional  ajipropriation  of  S1500,  for  the 
cotnmittee  to  iiKpiire  and  report  to  the  Council  upon  the  salaries,  tenure  of 
office,  and  pension  provisions  of  public-school  teachers  of  the  United  States. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  of  Siooo  made  July  to, 
1902 — namely,  S709.25 — for  the  coimnittee  to  inquire  and  report  to  the 
Council  upon  Taxation  for  School  Purposes  in  the  United  States. 

The  unexpended  balance  of  the  a])propriation  of  $500  made  July  9,  1903 — 
namely,  S312.05 — and  an  additional  appropriation  of  S500,  for  the  Committee 
to  intpiire  and  report  to  the  Council  upon  Industrial  Education  in  Schools 
in  Rural  Communities. 

The  sum  of  S200  as  a  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Committee 
of  Five  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  P'ebruary  25. 
1903.  to  confer  with  committees  of  other  Associations  in  regard  to  a  Uni¬ 
versal  System  of  Key  Notation  for  Indicating  Pronunciation  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  Phonetic  Alphabet. 

4.  Resolved.  That  the  President  of  the  Council  be  authorized  and  in¬ 
structed  to  invite  Calvin  Thomas  of  New  York,  George  HempI  of  Michigan, 
Homer  H.  Seerley  of  Iowa,  and  Charles  M.  Jordan  of  Minnesota,  together 
with  the  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  1904-05, 
when  elected,  to  advise  the  Council  and  their  Committee  on  Investigations 
and  Appropriations,  not  later  than  June  i,  1905,  upon  the  questions  stated 
in  ])aragraph  seven  of  the  foregoing  report. 


The  resolutions  appended  to  tlie  report  were  nnanimonsly 
ado])ted  hy  the  Council.  Snh.sef|nently.  the  Board  of  Directors, 
hy  nnanimons  vote,  acted  favorably  on  the  recpiest  of  the 
Council  as  contained  in  the  resolutions  nnnibered  2  and  3. 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  request  for  an  appropriation  in  aid 
of  the  simplified  spellin.£r  movement  was  not  finally  acted 
upon.  The  ont.£roing  Board  of  Directors  referred  it  to  the 
Committee  on  Investigations  and  Appropriations  of  the  Conn- 
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cil,  and  the  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  its  committee, 
t(X)k  the  course  described  in  the  resolution  numbered  4,  in  order 
to  get  expert  advice  upt)!!  the  subject.  A  final  disposition  of  the 
matter  will  doubtless  be  made  at  the  meeting  of  1905.  At  St. 
Louis  the  opinion  of  Directors,  Council,  and  Committee  was 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  giving  either  moral  intluence  or 
financial  aid  to  the  simplified  spelling  movement,  and  only  the 
number  and  bigh  standing  of  the  petitit)ners  prevented  im¬ 
mediate  and  unfavorable  action  on  the  petition  being  taken. 


■  The  Change  of  School  Committee  failed 

Superintendency  in  to  re-elect  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Seaver  to  be  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  To  most  persons 
outside  of  P>oston  this  news  came  as  a  great  surprise.  For 
twenty-two  years  Mr.  Seaver  has  had  oversight  of  the  Boston 
sc1kx)1s,  succeeding  Mr.  Samuel  Eliot,  who  held  office  for  two 
years  in  succession  to  the  late  John  D.  Philbrick.  Mr.  Seaver's 
experience  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Bridgewater  Xormal  School, 
and  his  incumbency  of  the  headmastership  of  the  English  High 
School,  had  given  him  unusual  equipment  for  the  duties  of  his 
new  office.  He  si)eedily  gained  distinction  in  his  post,  and  for 
quite  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  leading  figure  among  Ameri¬ 
can  school  superintendents.  Mr.  Seaver’s  wide  and  accurate 
scholarship,  the  excellence  of  his  annual  reports,  and  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  ideals  for  the  sch<x)ls  under  his  care  soon  won  for 
him  a  ])osition  of  leadership.  He  has  been  a  factor  in  shaping 
several  ^progressive  movements,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Educational  Association’s  well-known  Committee  of 


Fifteen  he  helped  in  a  marked  degree  to  shape  its  policy.  Both 
temperament  and  an  indomitable  will  combined  to  make  him 
insensible  of  criticism,  while  yet  preserving  an  open  mind  to¬ 
ward  his  critics.  Few  Superintendents  have  had  to  face  such 
active  and  determined  opposition  as  met  Mr.  Seaver  from 
time  to  time.  But  he  never  weakened  or  wavered  before  it ;  he 
simply  continued  his  work  as  he  saw  it.  Now,  in  1904,  the  op- 
jxpsition  is  sufficient  to  prevent  his  re-election. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Boston  that  Mr.  Seaver’s  successor  in 
office  is  so  competent  and  so  cultivated  as  Mr.  George  H. 
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Conley,  the  senior  supervisor  in  service.  Mr.  Conley’s  scliolar- 
ship.  breadth  of  view,  tolerant  s])irit,  and  hij^^h  executive  abdity 
have  long  marked  him  for  ])romotion  to  high  educational  ofifice. 
The  Knuc.\TioxAL  Rf.view  wishes  him  every  success  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  schools  of  Boston. 


State  Support  deputation  waited  on  iMr. 

for  Universities  in  Balff)ur,  the  Prime  Minister,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
England  iirtre  gf)vernment  aid  to  the  universities  of 

Great  Britain.  The  deputation  was  organized  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  British  Association,  and  was  ])resented  by  Sir  Xor- 
man  Lockyer.  its  jiresident.  Professor  Pelham  spoke  for  O.x- 
ford,  \dce-Chancellor  Chase  for  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  for  the  newly-founded  universities.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain's  remarks  were  especially  pointed  and  interesting.  He 
Began  by  discussing  the  recent  multiplication  of  universities, 
-and  said  that  their  multijilication  had  been  brought  about  by 
three  things.  “  In  the  first  ])lace,  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  in  matters  of  education  sui)ply  creates  the  demand,  and 
that  education  even  of  tlie  highest  form  will  be  much  more 
generally  ap])reciated  and  accepted  by  the  population  if  we 
bring  that  education  to  their  own  homes.  In  the  second  place, 
we  appeal  to  rather  a  different  social  class.  We  appeal  to 
numbers  in  our  own  districts  who  cannot  afford,  to  say  nothing 
else,  the  expense  of  life  at  a  residential  university.  And.  lastly, 
we  take  into  account  the  needs,  in  many  cases  the  exceptional 
needs,  of  the  great  centers  of  population  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  we  provide  for  them  in  a  rather  exceptional  way.  We 
•  lo  not  neglect  the  humanities.  We  recognize  their  importance. 
Still  we  feel  it  rather  our  .si)ecial  duty  to  sup])ly  those  needs  in 
the  direction  of  applied  and  pure  .science  and  scientific  re¬ 
search  which  are  naturally  called  for  by  the  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  those  among  whom  we  live;  and  in  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  universities  which  is  taking  place — because  I  can  as¬ 
sure  you  it  will  not  stop  where  it  is  at  the  present  moment — it 
is  the  belief  and  the  hope  of  all  of  us  that  many  similar  universi¬ 
ties  will  he  established  in  the  future — in  this  multiplication  we 
are  only  following  the  e.xample  of  other  great  civilized  nations 
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of  the  world — at  a  considerable  distance,  the  United  States  of 
America,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  And  the  necessity  we 
are  supplying’  is  already  proved  hy  the  success  which  has 
already  waited  on  onr  efforts;  success,  not  only  in  the  increas¬ 
ing  numher  of  onr  students,  hnt  also  in  the  character  and 
(piality  of  the  education  we  are  giving. 

"  Von  will  readily  understand  that  work  of  the  kind  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  necessarily  costly.  W’e  have  not  nearly 
enough  to  j)rovide  classrooms,  lectures,  and  i)rofessors,  the 
machinery  and  .staff  of  a  university,  hnt  we  have  to  provide 
great  huildings  on  a  scale  and  of  a  character  which  never  were 
contemplated  before,  and  we  have  to  meet  the  ex])ense  of  tools 
and  machines.  Let  me  take  my  own  case.  Let  me  take  Bir¬ 
mingham  as  an  example  and  as  a  parallel  to  what  is  being 
done  in  Liverpool.  Manchester,  W  ales,  and  Leeds.  W’e  have 
had  to  prepare  the  ])lan  of  a  new  scientific  university,  to  deal 
{inlv  with  that  side  of  our  work,  at  an  e.stimated  cost  of  £i.(Xio,- 
000  sterling.  Even  then  we  shall  not  have  fulfilled  all  our  ob¬ 
jects,  hut  there  will  he  many  branches  of  higher  scientific  and 
jiractical  education  for  which  we  have  made  no  snfticient  jirovi- 
sion.  I  need  not  say  that  when  we  get  to  work  these  huildings, 
these  instruments  of  learning,  will  need  a  large  addition  to  the 
nnniher  of  our  professional  and  teaching  staff.  W'e  have  not 
been  unmindfnl  of  our  own  responsibility,  and  we  have  our¬ 
selves  found  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  into  effect  the  ob¬ 
jects  to  which  we  attach  so  much  ini]K)rtance.  In  the  case  of 
Birmingham  local  subscription  has  jiroduced  about  £450.0(X), 
and  on  the  basis  of  that  subscription  we  have  put  in  hand  what 
will  amount  to  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  university  re- 
(juirenients.  W'e  have  called  in  aid  the  local  rates,  and  the  three 
counties  of  which  Birmingham  is  the  center  each  coiitrihnte  the 
sum  of  £500  a  year,  and  the  coqioration  of  the  City  of  Birming¬ 
ham  has  offered  in  aid  a  rate  of  '/>d.  in  the  ]M)und.  which  will 
produce  something  between  £6000  and  £7000  jier  annum;  and 
I  think  in  all  our  opinions  it  will  he  most  nndesirahle  in  any 
.scheme  for  State  aid.  that  anything  should  he  done  that  would 
di.scourage  in  any  way  local  interest  and  suhscrijitions.  1  hope 
that  any  grant  which  may  hereafter  he  made  will  be  made  in 
larger  or  lesser  prt>portions  according  to  the  corresponding 
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grants  from  local  sources.  In  saying  that,  I  recognize  that 
the  circumstances  of  districts  differ,  one  being  richer  and  an¬ 
other  poorer,  and  that  no  fixed  or  stereotyped  proportion  could 
be  laid  down ;  but  I  think  some  recipfocity  may  fairly  be  insisted 
on  by  the  State.  Xow,  whatever  may  have  been  done,  it  is  not 
enough,  and  we  recognize  that  by  our  own  unassisted  resources 
alone  we  cannot  provide  the  kind  of  education  we  believe  the 
country  requires.  Already  the  State  pays  something  like  £13,- 
000,000  a  year  for  primary  education.  We  do  not  grudge  a 
penny  of  that  money,  hut  our  claim  is  based  on  different 
grounds  to  those  which  have  been  successful  in  the  case  of 
primary  education.  In  the  case  of  primary  schools  the  claim  is 
based  on  the  national  well-being  and  the  social  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people.  It  is  in  effect  the  recognition  of  the 
natural  right  which  every  child  has,  at  all  events,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  life,  to  have  his  foot  put  on  the  first  step  of 
the  ladder  by  which  he  may  proceed  to  higher  things.  But  I 
have  never  pretended  that  this  is  in  a  pecuniary  sen.se  a  good 
investment  for  the  nation.  I'he  advantages  we  derive  are  of  a 
different  character.  They  are  not  merely  sentimental,  hut  they 
are  not  so  directly  advantageous. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  this 
education  it  must  always  he  that  there  are  very  few  indeed 
who  can  in  the  circumstances  of  their  life  hope  to  proceed  to 
the  higher  grades  of  education :  but  there  are  many  among 
them  who  have  exceptional  gifts,  and  those  we  desire  to  culti¬ 
vate,  believing  they  are  really  the  assets  of  the  Empire.  The 
higher  education  it  is  which  is  most  productive  in  that  lower 
sense  of  pecuniary  advantage.  I  heard  of  a  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States,  who,  on  one  occasion,  took  the  whole  of  a 
graduate  class  in  .science  from  an  American  university, — Co¬ 
lumbia,  I  think, — into  his  works  and  found  for  them  good  and 
remunerative  employment.  If  a  manufacturer  here  desired  to 
do  that  he  would  not  find  the  men  to  his  hand.  But  in  the  com¬ 
petition  we  now  have  to  endure  with  foreign  countries  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  very  first  importance.  Those  who  are  to  be 
leaders  of  industry,  managers  of  our  works,  or  foremen  in  our 
shops  should  have  a  much  higher  education  than  the  mere  rule- 
of-thumb  knowledge  they  have  possessed  up  to  the  present.  It 
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is  to  provide  those  men,  who,  by  their  work  hereafter,  will,  I 
believe,  return  a  splendid  dividend  on  the  money  we  spend 
that  we  have  promoted  these  local  universities,  and  that 
we  now  come  to  the  State  and  ask  it  to  take  our  needs 
into  consideration.  I  have  said  that  £13.000.000  are  spent  in 
primary  education.  Only  a  few  thousands  a  year  are  found 
for  the  higher  education  to  which  we  have  learned  to  attach 
so  great  a  value.  I  am  not  speaking  merely  as  a  Chancellor, 
but  I  have  had  some  practical  experience  of  the  advantage 
which  every  statesman  finds  in  discovering  sources  from  which 
funds  may  be  provided  for  all  tbe  admirable  objects  brought 
to  his  notice,  and  I  do  not  press  on  you  any  particular  figure  or 
method  of  dealing  with  the  important  matter  we  have  brought 
before  you.  but  I  hope  we  may  have  .some  crumbs  from  your 
table.  I  hope  at  least  the  present  Government  may  be  able 
to  make  a  satisfactory  beginning  in  recognizing  these  new 
necessities.  Possibly  that  beginning  may  not  be  wholly  satis¬ 
factory  to  us.  but  we  shall  be  alwa3’S  ready  to  take  half  a  l<iaf 
until  the  time  comes  when  we  can  get  the  whole,  and  1  believe 
the  initiation  of  such  a  policy  on  the  part  of  any  Government 
will  be  one  of  its  best  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  people  of 
this  countrj'.” 

After  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe,  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely  and  others  had  spoken,  the  Prime 
^Minister  replied  in  a  speech  which  the  London  Times  reports, 
as  follows : 

“  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  have  ever  before  been  congre¬ 
gated  in  one  chamber  .so  manv  representatives  of  learning  in 
this  country;  and  in  receiving  a  deputation  .so  august  and  rep¬ 
resentative  in  its  character,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  do 
not  wholly  rise  to  the  expectations  which  may  have  been 
fijrmed  as  to  the  answer  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  which  I  may  be  able  to  give  to  it.  My  difficulties,  in  any 
case  great,  are  somewbat  increased  by  the  fact  that,  had  I  not 
happened  to  l>e  Prime  Minister,  I  should  probably  have  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  as  Chancellor  of  the  L’niversitj'  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  But  whoever  it  was  on  that  hypothesis  who  should  fill 
the  office  I  now  fill,  that  capacity  adds  something  to  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  a  situation  already  sufficiently  difficult. 
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“  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  in  the  few  words  he  spoke  just  now, 
was  tj^ood  enouglt  to  quote  from  a  speech  1  made  at  Manchester 
a  year  or  tw(j  ago,  in  which  I  pointed  out — as  I  have  often 
done  before  and  since — the  ever-growing  connectit)n  between 
the  science  of  the  discoverer  in  his  laboratory  and  the  application 
of  those  discoveries  to  commerce  and  industry.  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  gives  me  a  character  in  this  respect  which  1  hope  ab¬ 
solves  me  from  again  expressing  my  sympathy  with  what  1  take 
to  be  the  main  object  of  the  deputation.  It  is  (phte  true  that  no 
university  does,  and  no  university  ought  to,  confine  its  attention 
to  those  who  are  described  as  captains  of  industry.  That  would 
be  a  deplorable  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  highest  teach¬ 
ing  centers  of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vain  to 
suppose  that  by  any  mere  organization  or  subvention  f)f  uni¬ 
versity  teaching  you  can  produce  original  ability.  That  you 
cannot  do;  that  is  done  by  jjowers  over  which  we  have  no 
control  and  laws  into  which  it  is  im])ossible  for  us  to  i)enetrate. 
d'hat,  however,  is  outside  the  area  of  our  discussion  to-day. 
\\T  have  been  told  that  we  have  fallen  far  behind  at  least  two 
great  countries  in  our  educational  facilities.  But  I  do  abso¬ 
lutely  deny  that  there  is  the  smallest  sign  that  in  the  ])roduction 
of  these  germinating  ideas  of  science  we  have  shown  any  in¬ 
feriority,  either  to  our  relations  across  the  Atlantic  or  to  Ger¬ 
many,  which  I  may  remind  the  assembly  has  for  many  gen¬ 
erations  ])ursued  this  State-endowing  jjrocess  of  applying 
.science  to  industry.  That  we  are  behind  Germany  in  that  way 
I  do  not  deny.  Germany  had  a  technical  university,  or  gave 
technical  teaching,  I  think,  as  far  back — I  am  refreshing  my 
memory — as  the  end  of  the  iSth  century,  if  not  before.  Of 
cour.se,  the  general  .system  of  thought  in  Germany,  the  hal)its 
of  the  people  and  the  (jovernment  in  this  resi)ect  place  them 
at  a  great  advantage  as  compared  with  us  as  far  as  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  universities  can  help  a  nation,  as  I  doubt  not  it  can, 
in  the  industrial  struggle.  But  my  ])oint  is  that  mere  endow¬ 
ment  of  universities  will  not,  1  think,  add  greatly  to  the  output 
of  original  work  of  the  first  (luality. 

“  W  hat,  then,  will  it  do?  It  will  do,  or  may  help  to  do,  what 
is,  perhaps,  now  more  im]K)rtant.  It  will  provide  an  education 
which  will  render  fit  ft)r  industrial  work  all  persons  who,  with- 
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I  concur  with  all  the  speakers  to-day  that  there  is  a  great  need — 
a  great  financial  need — both  in  the  new  and  the  old  universi¬ 
ties  for  help  towards  this  object.  But  I  would  beg  to  i>)int  out 
that  there  is  even  a  greater  necessity  than  a  well-etiuipped  uni¬ 
versity — that  is,  that  capitalists  should  be  prepared  to  realize 
what  we  realize  in  this  room — the  necessity  t»f  giving  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  whom  these  universities  are  to  turn  out.  I  was 
much  struck  liy  an  observation  of  Sir  William  White’s.  He 
pointed  out  that  we  possess  most  of  the  ships  of  the  world — 
that  we  are  the  largest  shipbuilders  in  the  wtirld — and  yet  he 
said  that  Germany  has  an  incomparahly  larger  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  far  better  machinery  for  educating  these  students,  and 
more  men  occupied  in  the  shipbuilding  yards;  and  what  Ger¬ 
many  has  done  the  Hnited  States  are  doing.  1  ask  myself. 
Whose  is  the  fault?  ()ne  of  two  things  is  clear,  blither  our 
shipbuilders  think  this  ([ualified  class  is  necessary  or  they  do 
not  think  so;  or  else  they  find  British  students,  even  tho 
turned  out  in  smaller  (|uantities,  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose, 
or  they  employ  .-Xmerican  and  German  students  for  their  works. 

I  think  I  have  exhausted  all  the  possible  alternatives  in  the  great 
case  brought  before  ns  to-clay.  I  shfiuld  l)e  most  curious  to 
know  what  Sir  William  White  thinks  actually  represents  the 
situation  in  this  country.  1  am  dis]Mised  to  think  that  the  al¬ 
ternative  we  have  to  choo.se  from  is  a  mixture  of  these;  that 
jM)ssil)]y  flermany  educates  students  in  greater  number  than  can 
find  empkiyment,  but  ])ossibly  the  British  manufacturer  might 
with  advantage  use  more  (lualified  students  than  he  does,  and 
that  we  ought  to  provide  the  machinery  which  will  give  all  the 
skilled  assistance  which  the  shipbuilder — the  mo.st  necessary  in 
the  whole  circle  of  f>ur  industries — retpiires.  But  is  not  this 
true  of  all  our  mauufacturers?  .Are  they  convinced  that  they 
get  a  better  man  if  they  get  one  who  has  been  to  a  university? 
()y  do  they  think  that  if  a  young  fellow  wants  to  become  one 
of  the  captains  of  industry  he  should  begin  early  in  life?  I 
think  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  they  prefer  the  older 
course;  and  1  should  suggest  they  are  wrong,  and  if  they  are 
wrong  you  must  convince  them  they  are  wrong;  otherwise 
there  will  be  no  advantage  in  turning  out  cpialified  students,  for 
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they  will  be  content  to  use  the  man  who  acquires  his  training  by 
actual  (lay-hy-clay  labor  on  the  ship,  but  is  not  qualified  by  these 
higher  scientific  attainments  which  are  more  and  more  becom¬ 
ing  necessary. 

“  One  other  thing  we  want,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  creation 
of  positions  which  will  enable  a  man  who  has  exceptional  gifts 
of  originality  in  science  to  devote  his  life  to  the  subjects  of  his 
predilection  so  as  not  to  be  driven  to  another  kind  of  life  in 
which  he  wdll  not  be  able  to  render  the  full  service  of  which  he 
is  capable  to  his  country.  In  Germany  certainly — I  am  not 
sure  about  the  United  States — such  positions  exist  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  in  this  country.  In  the  main  they  must  be 
attached  to  the  universities.  I  cannot  conceive  any  more  ad¬ 
mirable  use  of  any  funds  which  the  universities  can  commnad 
than  the  increase  of  the  number  of  such  positions — not  mak¬ 
ing  them  worth  the  £5000  to  £8000  a  year  which  may  be  desired 
by  the  German  professor  referred  to  by  one  of  the  earlier  speak¬ 
ers.  but  positions  which  may  well  content  one  whose  ambition 
is  the  highest  of  all  ambitions — to  add  to  the  knowledge  of 
mankind.” 

Following  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain. 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  spoke,  saying  that  it  would  be  a 
great  misfortune  if  it  were  once  to  be  thought  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  take  upon  its  shoulders  the  whole  nr  a 
main  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  higher  education  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  or  if  the  state  were  to  come  into  such  relations  toward 
university  education  as  it  now  ocupied  toward  elementary 
education.  He  must  beg  them  to  consider  what  control  the 
state  would  have  to  e.xercise  and  what  restrictions  it  might 
feel  called  upon  to  impose  if  it  ever  took  on  itself  the  duty  of 
supplying  to  the  universities  such  large  grants  as  had  been 
suggested.  They  must  consider  that  state  aid  must  always 
he  accompanied  by  state  control,  and  it  was,  in  his  opinion  at 
least,  rather  dangerous  for  the  high.er  education  of  the  country 
that  it  should  have  to  conform  itself,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  ob¬ 
taining  grants,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  so 
wise  a  department  as  the  Treasui*)',  and  in  his  opinion  it  would 
be  not  less  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  higher  education  if 
anything  were  done  to  relieve  patriotic  citizens  of  that  sense 
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of  the  imixirtance  of  supporting  higher  education  l)y  volun¬ 
tary  endowment  and  subscription.  Was  it  true  that  the  state 
had  neglected  its  duty  in  regard  to  education?  What  did 
the  government  spend  on  education  of  all  classes?  Per  head 
of  population  the  government  of  the  Unit^ed  Kingdom  spent 
7s.  /d.  on  education.  In  the  L’nited  States  the  figure  was 
6s.  id.,  in  France  4s.  71!. .  and  in  Prussia  3s.  iid.  Thus  the 
government  had  not  stinted  their  contributions  to  education 
as  a  whole,  and  they  had  been  spending  large  sums  on  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  which  was  a  necessary 
eriuipment  for  any  student  who  wished  to  make  profitable  use 
of  the  facilities  the  universities  granted.  Even  this  year  the 
government  had  shown  their  interest  in  the  universities  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  Parliament  t('>  double  the  grant  recently  given  to 
university  colleges,  and  they  had  expressed  the  hope — he 
would  say  no  more  at  present — that  in  the  coming  year  they 
might  he  able  again  to  raise  that  sum  .so  as.  in  round  figures, 
to  double  it  once  more.  And  that  brought  him  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  state  of  the  Imiierial  finances.  At  present  we 
were  not  enjoying  one  of  those  ])eriods  of  boundless  pros- 
jierity  when  the  Treasury  could  afford  to  he  generous  without 
having  to  place  fresh  burdens  on  the  taxpayer,  f^n  the  top  of 
taxation  already  high  the  government  had  been  obliged  to 
increa.se  taxes  and  impo.se  new  ones.  Whatever  the  claims  of 
university  education  to  further  assistance  might  he.  they  must 
await  further  ilevelopment  until  the  finances  of  the  country 
were  in  an  easier  position  and  until  either  the  revenue  had 
recovered  its  elasticity  or  other  urgent  and  unavoidable  de¬ 
mands  had  ceased  to  press  upon  it.  As  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  he  was  afraid  he  ccmld  not  hold  out  hope  of  any  addi¬ 
tion  beyond  the  doubling  of  the  grant  for  university  colleges 
this  year  and  redoubling  it  next  year,  as  he  hoped  he  might 
l>e  able  to  do.  It  would  he  impossible  in  the  next  financial 
year  to  make  further  large  contributions  to  university  ecluca- 
tion.  He  thought  it  would  he  of  some  assistance  to  those  who 
might  have  to  decide  in  future  whether  money  was  available 
if  the  universities  would  consider  to  what  extent  they  were 
willing  to  come  under  control  if  they  received  grants,  to  what 
extent  the  state  was  to  have  a  voice  in  fixing  the  fees  of  the 
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students,  to  what  extent  it  was  to  direct  or  influence  tlie  teach¬ 
ing,  whetlier  it  was  to  allocate  its  assistance  to  pnmiote  special 
branches  of  study,  or  whether  it  was  desired  to  make  every 
university  complete  in  itself.  Some  further  exposition  of  their 
views  mi"ht  make  it  easier  to  deal  with  this  (piestion  when 
the  time  came  for  dealing  with  it. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  held  at  l)etrt)it  in  August,  a  declaration  on 
the  educational  problem  was  adopted  which  reads  as  follows: 

“  W'e  pro])ose  this  solution  of  the  educational  problem,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Let  no  public  moneys  he  i)aid  out  for 
religious  instruction  in  any  schools;  let  the  educational  ])er 
capita  taxes  he  disbursed  t\)r  results  in  purely  secular  studies 
oidy  in  our  Catholic  schools,  our  teachers  receiving  their, 
salaries  as  other  teachers  receive  theirs;  to  ascertain  the  re¬ 
sults,  let  our  .schools  he  submitted  to  State  or  citv  e.xaminations. 
Thus  will  the  great  principle  of  our  ('lovernment,  ‘  no  public 
moneys  for  sectarian  pur]M)ses.'  he  preserved  intact." 


At  the  Commencement  of  0)04.  the  degree  of  Doctor  t»f 
lMiilo.soi)hy, /nuiom  causa,  was  conferred  as  follows: 

Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia,  Professor  James  C,  Keith  of 
Bethany  College. 


